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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law has again done a deed at which 


the ibises and crocodiles of the Liberal party tremble. 


This time it is nothing to do with the repeal of the 


‘Insurance Bill and nothing to do with whether the 


Cabinet has or has not ‘‘ Prineiples ’’. He has made the 
flesh of every ‘‘ old style’’ Liberal Parliamentarian to 
creep, and the ‘* modern eye’ of every Liberal Parlia- 
mentarian to blink, by suggesting that if the Govern- 
ment shoot down the Ulstermen, they may get lynched 
in London. De Quincey never dreamt of anything so 
terrible even in his worst dreams! All the professors 
of deportment are up and lecturing Mr. Bonar Law for 
his shocking frankness. In polite parliamentary 
society, they insist, the word ‘‘ lynch ”’ is never used— 
it is worse than “‘lie’’. 


Yet out of these most exclusive parliamentary circles, 
where no bad words are ever used, the argument or 
warning somehow does not seem so dreadfully wrong. 
The Government refuse to leave Ulster out of their 
Bill. They have finally decided on this course in the 
debate this week. Ulster is to be forced out of the 
Union with England and forced into the plan of 
Nationalist Home Rule. Force must rest in the last 
resort on swords or rifles; and Ulster declares abso- 
lutely that rather than have Home Rule she will go 
to that last resort. Hence if the Government means 
business, it must use the troops against the Ulstermen. 
And if the Government use the troops to shoot down 
men, whose offence is absolutely loyalty to England, 
will it be safe for any Cabinet Minister to venture 
abroad in the London streets? It will be extremely 
unsafe. 


Mr. Bonar Law was perfectly right. He said the 
most signal thing in the debate on the Bill in Committee 
so far, and a simple and natural thing. But of course 
there is a reply to the lynching argument; and if the 
Liberals like they may well adopt it and so clinch the 
whole matter. It may be said that in reality the 
Government does not mean, never meant, to go to the 
last resort at all: they do not intend to force Ulster 
out of the Union: they only intend to force Home Rule 
through the Commons once or twice and then wait on 
events. They have an open bond with Mr. Redmond ; 
but that does not prove they have no secret reservation 
in their own souls. 


The Government has made—on paper—a Second 
Chamber for Ireland even more easily than it unmade 
—in practice—a Second Chamber for England. One 
always knew that when it came to the sticking point 
that typical heavy-handed working-man Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and his friends would not stick. He and his 
group are out-and-out single-Chamber men—in prin- 
ciple. They have told us so again and again. But 
when it comes to voting they know how to put aside 
theory as well as the most cynical worldling. We 
must of course all recognise their difficulties if we can- 
not, any of us, quite respect their action : to vote against 
the Government, on a crucial amendment such as this, 
might be to vote away their seats. And to vote away 
your seat, what is it but to vote away your salary? 


Yet, whilst fully recognising the difficulties of the 
Labour party in this matter, one cannot affect to be 
sorry that Mr. Bonar Law should have lashed them 
as he did on Wednesday evening. He cut pretty deep, 
unless hides are wholly pachydermatous. ‘‘ The hon. 
member says he has torn the mask off the Opposition 
—but he himself wears no mask! We can always tell 
with the utmost certainty how this honourable member 
and his friends will vote’’; and again, ‘‘ The hon. 
member has said the Opposition are looking for an 
excuse for voting against their principles. The hon. 
member is more lucky than the Opposition, for he does 
so without trying to find an excuse ’’. The plain truth 
is that the so-called Independent Labour party consists 
of sutlers in the Government camp. Or if that 
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metaphor is too military, let us say they char for the 
Cabinet. 


The other parliamentary event of the week is in risk 
of being already forgot. It is an amazing thing that 
a Franchise Bill bigger than that of ’85 or °67 was 
brought in last Monday, and to-day only people directly 
concerned in Parliament can be found to talk of it! 
We cannot recall a parallel—there is probably none 
in parliamentary history. Why was it put in the hands 
of Mr. Pease instead of into the hands of a leadirg 
Cabinet Minister? Someone suggests that Mr. Pease 
is an authority on the badger. Well, this particular 
badger has at last been unearthed. Mr. Pease hauled 
him out, held him on high for a little while, and now 
he is dropped into the sack and we have done with 
him for the year. We have had a niff of him—and he 
certainly savoured pretty strong of party. But if 
there is to be no baiting, was it worth while, even for 
a Minister with nothing particular on hand, to pull 
the beast out of his hole? 


An hour of Cobbett is needed badly to-day. How he 


would storm against the ‘‘ cursed tax-eaters ’? on whom 


the Government squander the money of the’ public! 


Captain Pretyman’s Land Union has just gained 


another victory over the Chancellor of the: Exchequer’s: 


new highly-paid’officials. The Union appealed against 
the:‘* Deptford Case ’’ and has won. The Government 
officials. had fixed the full value site of a property 
at 478, and declared that the owner was_ entitled 
to only £16 as value attributable to his own enter- 
prise. They would not allow him a farthing for land 
given up forstreets or for money spent in dévelopment— 
the £16 was the exact sum spent on the road in front 
of the house. 


Now it has been decided by one of the ablest valuers 
in the Home Counties—the referee—that the true site 
value is £90, and that £38 tos. of this is attributable 
to the owner’s enterprise and expenditure—this after 
the Commissioners have obstinately held that giving 
up land for sites does not affect value! Thus once 
again, thanks to Captain Pretyman and his Union, the 
owner of a small property has been saved from harsh 
treatment. But for one spared, how many are sacri- 
ficed! Appeal—or repeal—when a Unionist Govern- 
ment come into office it will be their bare duty to check 
the tyranny of these new ‘‘ thousand—or fifteen 
hundred—iittle Tsars ’’ of the Government. 


Suddenly a hot debate arose in the House on Thurs- 
day over these valuation scandals. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was blazing with passion at Mr. Royd’s 
attack on the Thirty Tyrants multiplied by fifty. Cap- 
tain Pretyman came on the scene, and in a short time 
the House was ‘‘sounding like an A£olus hall’’. 
Captain Pretyman, with ease, can hold more than his 
own on land questions against a row of Ministers, but 
the deadliest speech in this very interesting debate was 
Mr. Henderson’s. Mr. Henderson is a calculating 
Scot, hard as Aberdeen granite in his facts about land 
and valuation. He seems to have played a little—with 
difficulty, as a Scot jokes—over the idea of a Domesday 
to date; but to his horror found that, instead of a few 
thousand valuation forms for ‘‘territorialists’’ and 
** Tsars ’’, nine million owners—small, most of them— 
have been threatened! So he is quite off Domesday, 
and let the Government know this on Thursday. 


Mr. Henderson not only made a nasty speech against 
Domesday—he, later, cut into Mr. Masterman’s speech 
with an interruption that was quite the best thing in 
the whole debate. Mr. Masterman was working up 
the theory that if there is an increment on the composite 
subject—site and building—above the market value, it 
is a proper matter for increment tax. ‘‘ Bosh!”’ says 
Radical Mr. Henderson in effect—‘‘ How can you find 
the market value of a thing which is not in the 
market? ’’ And when you come to think of it this duty 
which is clapped on to the referees is the most ridiculous 
thing. We seem to see the mad hatter let loose in Mark 


Lane, with a large piece out of his slice of bread and 
butter, trying to solve the problem ‘‘ What is the 
market price when there isn’t a market? ”’ 


Mr. Geoffrey Ellis did very well at Holmfirth, one of 
the hardest seats in the North of England for us to fight. 
The Liberal majority dropped heavily: Mr. Ellis in- 
creased his poll by three hundred or so, whilst the 
Labour candidate must have taken nearly two thousand 
from the Liberal. The result is better than any since 
the election of 1900. 


One of the few things the House of Commons cares 
about is the personal conduct ,of its members. It 
makes even the Wedgwoods explain or apologise. 
And so no one, not even his own side, could defend 
Mr. McKenna’s behaviour on Tuesday night. On 
the second reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
he had made certain specific statements about Church 
work in Cardiff, and had supported his statements 
with figures. During the last fortnight the Bishop 
of S. Asaph has shown. that the figures are inaccurate, 
and the statements untrue., Mr. McKenna said there 
were only thirteen churches in Cardiff; there are 
twenty-five, and thirteen miSsion-halls. Mr. McKenna 
said that the whole work of the Church is not com- 
parable to the work of one Free Church alone! 


The statistics of the Royal Commission prove that it 
is greater than any two Nonconfermist bodies put 
together. Mr. McKenna has been wriggling in the 
‘* Times ’’, but on Monday he was confronted with 
his false facts and figures in the House. What did 
he do? Sat still, encouraged a notorious obstructionist 
to talk the discussion out, and when the Speaker 
expressed his surprise, talked it out himself. Mr. 
McKenna’s conduct has not discredited him as a 
Minister—he was discredited already—but it has proved 
him to be one of those miserable folk who, having made 
false statements to suit themselves, will stoop to any- 
thing to escape exposure. 


More serious for the Establishment than any Non- 
conformist Bible-banging or Lloyd Georgian rant is 
the judgment of the House of Lords against Canon 
Thompson. It is now settled that the civil law is in 
direct conflict with the law of the Church. Hencefor- 
ward every honest clergyman, when the husband of a 
deceased wife’s sister or his wife comes to Communion, 
will have to choose between obedience to the law of 
his Church and obedience to the law of his country ; in 
other words, between the sacred or secular arm. No 
doubt many of the clergy, under dignified lead, will 
successfully disguise from themselves this painful 
choice : but it will be there none the less. If establish- 
ment means that in things spiritual the Church must bow 
to secular law which does not even profess to be 
Christian, of course establishment cannot go on. 
Fortunately State recognition, which is what establish- 
ment of a Church is, does not necessarily mean that. 
The Establishment must go on, but the law must be 
altered so that the Church be left free to decide for 
itself on purely spiritual matters. 


The Liberal Insurance Committee is anxious to cele- 
brate the début of the National Insurance Act. Satur- 
day 13 July, the Committee thinks, should be set apart 
as a popular festival, being the Saturday immediately 
preceding Monday 15 July, when so many people—from 
sheer inability to understand what they are expected 
to do—will become liable to a penalty not exceeding 
#10. The Liberal Insurance Committee is not yet 
clear as to the precise style of the celebration. It sug- 
gests tentatively that speeches explanatory of the Insur- 
ance Act would not be amiss. The people’s rejoicing 
is to take the form of trying to understand why they 
rejoice ! 


We now know quite definitely that on 15 July all pay- 
ments under the Act will be due; and that every em- 
ployer will have to be ‘‘ up ’’ in the Provisional Regu-. 
lations. No benefits, except sanatoria benefits, will be 


paid for six months ; so that the Commissioners still have 
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plenty of time to settle with the doctors. But every em- 
ployed person betweengixteen and seventy years of age 
—not specially excepted—will on 15 July be insured 
under the Act: and will have to be ready with a con- 
tribution card. The employer will equally have to be 
ready with insurance stamps; and, in default of his 
employees, with ‘‘ emergency ’’ contribution cards. 
The employer will be expected to know where to stick 
the stamps; how many to stick; how many he sticks 
for himself, and how many for his employees. All this 
he will find in the Provisional Regulations, which ‘‘ are 
couched in legal language and are somewhat difficult 
to be understood by the average layman.’’ 


The Government in their squabble with the 
suffragettes as to first-division treatment for political 
prisoners fully deserve the thankless retort of the 
W.S.P.U. Having given the imprisoned suffragette 
leaders the privileges for which they clamoured, they 
cannot very well refuse to admit the rank and file. It 
is characteristic of suffragette methods that the 
W.S.P.U. actually taunt the Government with yielding, 
and ask with bitter mockery how they can logically 
refuse to yield again. The Government have brought 
this on themselves. 


** The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had it head bit off by it young.”’ 


Mr. Asquith has frequently found the Labour men 
useful—none so useful as Mr. John Ward at the India 
Office last week. Mr. Asquith’s reception was near 
being spoiled with brawling of militant suffragettes— 
male and female. Mr. Ward dealt firmly and rapidly 
with the male. Mr. Burns had a rather more difficult 
task; but his presence of mind was admirable. Mr. 
John Burns, ‘‘ who was also at the reception, was 
approached by two young women, but he took each by 
an arm ina firm grasp, and addressing to them words 
of advice as they went, escorted them from the 
building ”’. 


It is thoroughly characteristic of the suffragette mind 
that it should claim for its cause Divine sanction; 
also that it should describe what is in fact a suf- 
fragist movement as ‘‘ The Women’s Movement’’. This 
offensive familiarity with things Divine always marks 
this sort of person and this sort of movement. None of 
them had the pluck to say out that God was on the side 
of women’s suffrage and the Devil against, but we 
know what they meant. Dr. Gore, we observe, found 
it necessary to throw over S. Paul, who is a terrible 
stumbling-block to those suffragettes who would also be 
Christians. S. Paul, he says, would not let clergymen 
marry twice; yet some of Dr. Gore’s friends had mar- 
ried twice, and Dr. Gore had not observed in them any 
moral deterioration. For childish flippancy of argu- 
ment this cannot be beaten. In a so-called High 
Churchman it is disgusting. Dr. Gore is ‘not 
pleased ’’ with the Church in its attitude to women. 
Well, the Anglican Church does not exist for Dr. Gore 
any more than he exists for the Church. 


There is no longer any talk of a national strike. This 
has proved quite impossible; and the only question is 
how long is the strike in London to last on its own 
strength. At present it looks as though it could not 
last long. Admittedly the men have had and have very 
few resources. Mr. Gosling confessed this in Trafalgar 
Square, and said, too, that the national strike had been 
a bad card to play. Yet Mr. Tillett even after this 
could speak of ‘‘ forcing the position’’ !_ The position 
is already forced; but it is the strikers’ position; and 
the employers now appear simply to be waiting until 
the resources are completely dried up. 


In the scrimmage at Chicago the Taft pack has had 
rather the better of the Roosevelt lot all through. They 
have been ahead from the beginning, and Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to have been more concerned with a plan of re- 
treat than with the fighting itself. He has been talk- 


ing big of bolting and making a new party of his own 
—a party of course impeccable in probity, purity and 
patriotism. When one surveys Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
performances, of his treatment of his great friend, his 
pledges and his keeping of them, the idea of his found- 
ing the sans peur and sans reproche party is good. No 
doubt, as always in American public life, ‘‘ all is done 
in righteousness ’’, to borrow Colonel’ Hay’s historic 
phrase. 


What a pretty spectacle this Republican Convention 
is! Two brothers in arms, colleagues, inseparable 
friends, tearing each other’s hair and scratching in a 
way suggestive of a street fight between two drunken 
women more than anything else. And all this not a 
fight between parties which could be decently disguised 
as a struggle for principles, but a personal squabble for 
the chance of place. What a fine thing to set all the 
‘*enthusing ’’ machinery going for! A woman in the 
gallery produces a Roosevelt portrait, smothers it with 
kisses, is whisked on to the platform amid deafening 
cheers, the portrait is distributed piecemeal, a scrap of 
it given to the few lucky ones amongst the innumerable 
outstretched hands of adorers. Mr. Bryce would cer- 
tainly see in this a sign that all will go right with the 
American Commonwealth. 


Baron Marshall von Bieberstein is here, and is 
welcome. Germany has sent her cleverest diplomatist, 
the best man in the service. Baron Marshall cannot 
know England or Englishmen, but he will learn, and 
probably discover quickly that they need a good deal of 
knowing. Count Wolf-Metternich did know England, 
even the English mind, very well. Indeed, he would 
probably have inspired more confidence at Berlin had 
he not known England so well. It is difficult for a 
Continental to believe English men and women are not 
as the Continent believes them to be. 


The French Ministry has emerged safely from 
a critical division. Parliamentary Reform has all 
along been admitted to be a grave stumbling-block 
in its path. The country demands it and the Radicals 
party hates it. In so complicated a matter it would 
not be difficult to side-track the Bill by a wrecking 
amendment. But M. Poincaré announced some time 
ago that the Ministry would stand or fall by the 
measure. As the Prime Minister clearly means to be 
as good as his word, and no one knows what might 
follow his overthrow, he maintains a genuine Republican 
majority in spite of the tactics of the Radical-Socialists, 
among whom the sinister figure of M. Caillaux is 
conspicuous. 


Austro-Hungarian politics are still disturbed. The 
Prime Minister ventured out into the streets of the capi- 
tal last Saturday and was violently assaulted by sympa- 
thisers with the Opposition, being rescued by the police 
from an awkward situation. A further complication, 
which has always existed but has largely escaped 
observation, has now become pressing, the hostility of 
the Poles and the Ruthenians (Little Russians). 
Ruthenians complain of Polish oppression, as Croats 
protest against Magyars, and Czecs against Germans. 
The réle of oppressor for the Poles will seem a novelty 
to the world’s stock view. The Emperor thanks the 
Ruthenians, and the Poles are furious. To ease matters 
he has thanked the Poles, but it has been accepted rather 
as an afterthought like Isaac’s blessing of Esau. 


We referred last week to the perilous conception of 
a federated home-ruled India which found place in the 
Viceroy’s Delhi despatch. Happily it has now been 
explained away by the Government of India in a fresh 
resolution, summarised a few days later in the 
‘*Times’’. It really meant nothing at all, we are told, 
beyond a guarded decentralisation in finance. There 
is to be no radical change of policy—just a little fresh 
encouragement to economy by constraining provincial 
Governments for the future to live within the incomes 
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now assigned them. This is so far good; but we 
cannot estimate its importance till the full text of the 
resolution is published. Unless it observes some pro- 
portion in the provincial assignments—permanent or 
casual—to the amounts brought by the provinces 
severally into the treasuries, it may work injustice to 
the provinces already most heavily taxed. 


A remarkable judgment has been given by the Privy 
Council in an appeal against decisions by the High Court 
of Bengal and one of its judges. A district magistrate 
acting, as described by the Privy Council, ‘* properly, 
with courage and good sense, and strictly in accordance 
with his powers ’’, entered and searched offices in which 
armed rioters had taken refuge after a seditious affray. 
He was sued for this by the owners as a trespasser, and 
a High Court judge decreed damages against him 
personally. This decision was affirmed on appeal by 
the High Court bench—one judge, a civilian, dissenting. 
Lord Macnaghten describes the proceedings of both 
Courts as a ‘‘serious miscarriage of justice ’’, and 
comments on the ignorance of the plain wording of the 
Act displayed by the late Chief Justice, Sir F. Maclean, 
and his assenting colleagues. 


Oxford has done a very sensible thing in reducing the 
fees which a man has to pay for keeping his name 
on the books and having a vote in Convocation. A 
composition of £10 for a man under forty, £7 Ios. 
between forty and fifty, and £5 over fifty is most reason- 
able. We gather from the ‘‘ Oxford Magazine ’’ for 
this week that the colleges are following suit, as they 
should. Surely Oxford men generally will take advan- 
tage of this really good move, especially as those not 
now on the books can get themselves restored without 
penalty. We have often wondered why so few care to 
keep up this connexion with their University, a con- 
nexion not merely sentimental. Few now can honestly 
plead want of means. 


Signor Marinetti, poet of the Beautiful Ideas that 
Kill and the Scorn of Women (les Belles Idées qui 
Tuent et le Mépris de la Femme) has found in Valentine 
de Saint Point the inconvenient pupil who exceeds in- 
struction, finally turning upon the instructor to rend 
him. ‘‘ Manifeste de la Femme Futuriste’’ is even 
better reading than the startling proclamation with 
which Signor Marinetti littered the streets of Venice at 
the beginning of his frantic career. ‘‘ Le mépris de la 
femme !’’ screams Futurist Woman. ‘‘ Que Ja femme 
retrouve sa cruauté et sa violence qui font qu’elle 
s’acharne sur les vaincus, parce qu’ils sont des vaincus, 
jusqu’a les mutiler. Qu’on cesse de lui précher la 
justice spirituelle 4 laquelle elle s’est efforcée en vain. 
Femmes, redevenez sublimement injustes, comme toutes 
les forces dela nature !”’ 


Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome ’’, played beneath a Bakst 
moon that twinkled responsive to the dialogue, was 
rudely received this week at the ‘‘ Chatelet’’; and M. 
de Max soon began to realise that the performance 
would close untimely. But the audience suddenly found 
that the play had become personal; for, turning from 
Salome to themselves, M. de Max was saying unmis- 
takably in the voice of Herod: ‘‘ We are in a terrible 


position. If the fools continue to laugh we shall not 
continue to play’’. Thereafter the stricken audience 
submitted. 


Professor Perkin and Sir William Ramsay have 
thrown a new stone at rubber by their announcement 
that a substitute is to be made from starch. Synthetic 
rubber (which is not rubber really) is no novelty. 
Chemists have long known how to produce it in micro- 
scopic quantities. Everyone with a plantation is warned 
that a few years hence natural rubber will be driven out. 
Not long since diamond miner and merchant were fore- 
warned in similar terms. Artificial rubber will be used 
for tyres about the time that artificial diamonds are 
being worn by the ladies in the car. The chemist has 


a long way to go before he can hope to supersede 
The cry still may be ‘‘ Vive le Caoutchouc !”’ 


nature. 


THE ULSTER IMPASSE. 


LSTER, one always felt, would sooner or later 
bring the Government up against facts. The 
Ulster amendment compelled Ministers to go behind, not 
for shelter but driven there, those unrealities of debate 
of which Mr. F. E. Smith was righteously impatient on 
Tuesday, as any thoughtful man must be when things 
that really matter are to be discussed. Parliamentary 
tactics are not contemptible, because they may affect 
important things, but to look at a question such as the 
relation of Ulster to Home Rule mainly as a matter of 
Parliamentary tactics is contemptible indeed. It was 
natural perhaps that the Government in its necessity 
should make all it could out of supposed inconsistencies 
in Unionist dealings with Mr. Robartes’ amendment. 
But one rather wonders why Sir Edward Carson or any 
Unionist should stop to justify his Parliamentary atti- 
tude. The object of the amendment was to compel the 
Government to face the Ulster question in public, and it 
did it—brilliantly. What matters any nice Parliamen- 
tary point as to how it was done? This debate and the 
divisions that followed made the Government tremble. 
Mr. Birrell, his wit paling in the terror of the question, 
could give the House nothing fresher, nothing brighter 
than ‘‘ the baleful influence of the Star of Ulster’’. It 
Was very trite, but one must say it was also very true 
from Mr. Birrell’s point of view. The influence of 
Ulster on the fortunes of any Home Rule Government 
(British or Irish) must be disastrous. Ulster has always 
been the rock ahead which neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
any other Liberal minister could face because it was im- 
possible to find a way to avoid it. The only hope was 
that the rock would never be neared or that ‘‘ something 
would turn up’’. While the rock was still distant, it 
was always possible to laugh at it as a bogey, something 
that looked terrible but would vanish on approach. But 
this Government is getting now a little tco near the 
rock to laugh with any enjoyment or even show of enjoy- 
ment. It is obviously there; the mirage theory will not 
do. Either they must change their course and never 
get to Home Rule at all, or they must strike and go 
down. That is the choice before the Government. Mr. 
Gladstone never realised the Ulster difficulty, never be- 
lieved it ; and was never persuaded it was there ; and the 
House of Lords and the country savedehim from ever 
having to realise it. Many a Liberal, seeing farther and 
more clearly than his chief, saw deliverance in the 
Lords, secretly thanking heaven they were sure to throw 
out the Bill. Mr. Asquith, as Mr. Campbell pointed 
out, is not in that happy position. He has cut off 
that escape. Either he himself must scuttle his own 
Bill so that it cannot be passed under the Parliament 
Act or he will come dead up against Ulster in arms. 
He will probably scuttle his Bill. He will have to 
choose between the hatred of Mr. Redmond and the 
Nationalist party for dropping the Bill or the hatred 
of the English people for shooting down loyal Belfast 
artisans. Ministers savent vivre. It might be bad to 
lose eighty Nationalists, but it would be worse to lose 
all England. 

We can well believe that Mr. Asquith and all his 
friends have considered the question of leaving Ulster 
out of the scheme. Ulster out, at any rate one insuper- 
able obstacle would seem to be gone. They may also 
have considered giving Ulster, or the predominantly 
Unionist portion of Ulster, a parliament of itsown. But 
this would be obviously useless if Belfast would not 
have it; and if Belfast would, both Irish parliaments 
would be so comparatively small the charm of Home 
Rule would be gone for everybody. Noone can be sur- 
prised that Mr. Redmond refuses to take Home Rule 
without Belfast and the rest of the Unionist area. It 
would be absurd to call that an Irish Parliament which 
did not represent the most powerful and richest part of 
Ireland. And the practical difficulty of raising money 
for ‘‘ Irish’? purposes if they had not Ulster to draw 
from is conclusive, from the Nationalist point of view, 
against Home Rule without Ulster. Therefore, seeing 
that the only argument for Home Rule is that the 
majority of the people in Ireland ask for it, it is idle for 
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the Government to give them a form of Home Rule 
they do not ask for and refuse to have. Even if Mr. 
Redmond had not the power to cut the thread of the 
Government’s life at any moment, Mr. Asquith would 
have no inducement to pass a Home Rule Bill with 
Ulster left out. But Mr. Redmond has the power, so 
Mr. Asquith cannot be chooser in the matter, if he 
wishes to live on as Prime Minister. Home Rule can- 
not be done with Ulster out. 

But the idea of leaving Ulster out occurs only because 
of the impossibility of making Home Rule work with 
Ulster in. It is really a waste of time and energy to 
argue the merits of the question whether Belfast and the 
Unionist area ought to accept Home Rule or not; 
whether they ought to come in; whether they ought to 
attend the Irish Parliament and try to make it work. 
For one thing it has been argued until we are all sick 


_of it, and for another what is the use of arguing when 


Belfast and the Unionists have settled the question by 
resolving either way not to accept Home Rule unless 
compelled by force of arms? On this they are resolved. 
They are absolutely convinced as to merits, and will 
back their conviction by force. 

So that the only question left is, will the Government 
also back their convictions, or rather the convictions of 
their Nationalist friends, by force? That is the ques- 
tion for Mr. Asquith. He can bring about Home Rule 
no other way. If he thinks Irish Home Rule necessary 
for the good of this country and the development of the 
Empire, as he professes to think, he should not hesitate 
to emplag armed force to put the policy into effect. 
Put to the touch, how will his convictions fare? Even 
real convictions could hardly stand such a test ; and as, 
like most of his party, he has never had any real Home 
Rule convictions at all, we are not likely to see a single 
British soldier take the field against Unionist Ulster. 

We must now all of us look this matter square in the 
face and call spades spades. If Home Rule be carried 
under the Parliament Act, Ulster will rebel, and the re- 
bellion will not be confined to Ireland. We may take 
that for granted. Any Unionist who is afraid to 
face this event or shrinks from its contemplation had 
better get his ‘‘crowns of convoy’’. It is neither 
callous nor flippant to look calmly at contingencies how- 
ever painful. If the Government force through Home 
Rule, this will happen, and both parties had _ better 
realise it before it does. As to the ethics of rebellion, 
all of us have probably read and heard a vast amount ; 
and a few of us may have even thought a little. We 
know all about the anarchy that ensues when everybody 
or a considerable number take the law into their own 
hands ; that civilisation depends on respect for govern- 
ment and so forth. These are, of course, fundamentals 
and elementals. But they do not dispose of the ques- 
tion ; they only reduce us to a dire choice of evils. We 
do not know that anybody would hold that forcible 
resistance to government can in no circumstances be 
justifiable. It must be a question of the merits of the 
particular case. Many have tried to reduce to rule the 
circumstances which justify rebellion, but it is a matter 
in which generally every one is a rule to himself. The 
question can be expressed in philosophic and ethical 
terms, no doubt, but not to great practical effect. The 
practical point is this, if people dislike a thing so much 
that they would rather risk their life and property than 
put up with it, that thing cannot be imposed on them 
by anything but greater force. That is how the Ulster 
Unionists stand to Home Rule. We must remember 
that government by majority rests on no moral ground ; 
it rests first on a presumption of greater strength and 
then on a convention of convenience. Therefore if the 
majority do what the minority intensely resent and the 
minority believe themselves strong enough to prevent 
it being done, it is hardly likely that they will not in 
the end use the power they believe they possess. The 
political presumption of course is against the minority ; 
they are rising against the existing order ; the presump- 
tion is always in favour of the thing that is ; the minority 
justify themselves by success. 


THE NEW FRANCHISE BILL. 


HAT we are wont to call the Great Reform Bill 
of 1832 was a flea-bite to the Universal Suffrage 
Bill introduced by the Government on Monday. The 
Great Reform Act introduced half a million voters to 
the constituencies ; the Reform Act of 1867 enfranchised 
a little over a million new electors ; the last Reform Act 
in 1884 added one million seven hundred thousand 
constituents to the roll; and in every case the extension 
of the suffrage was accompanied by a redistribution of 
seats. The present Bill proposes to extend the franchise 
to two million and a half new voters; it disfranchises 
some five hundred thousand electors, who are guilty 
of the crime of owning property ; and, while, in the face 
of glaring inequalities of voting power, it makes no 
proposal to redistribute seats on the basis of popula- 
tion, it deprives at a swoop the universities of the nine 
seats allotted to them. Short of tampering with the 
ballot-boxes it is impossible to imagine a more bare- 
faced and cynical attempt to manipulate the privilege 
of voting for the benefit of a political party. The last 
remnants of defence which property and education have 
been allowed to retain against the overwheiming 
numbers of poverty and ignorance are proposed to be 
taken away without excuse, and without even the com- 
pliment of a full-dress debate. For the House of 
Commons was nearly counted out, and the measure has 
been entrusted to a quite subordinate member of the 
Cabinet, who did not even pretend to believe in the 
clap-trap about ‘‘ the wealth qualification ’’ with which 
he regaled a scanty and apathetic audience. To be 
sure, the motion was only for leave to introduce the 
Bill, and nobody believes that it will become law, firstly 
because there is no time, and secondly because, if the 
franchise is extended to women in Committee, the 
Bill will certainly be rejected on the third reading. If, 
on the other hand, the suffragette amendment is 
rejected, the third reading will also be lost. A Bill 
which combines against it suffragettes and anti- 
suffragettes has no very good chance of success. 

By the Government Bill no man is to have more than 
one vote, and every man of twenty-one years of age 
who has lived in or ‘‘ occupied ’’ (in the legal sense) 
a tenement of any value for six months is to have a 
vote, which, it is calculated (allowing for the deduction 
of the property and University voters), will raise the 
electorate from eight to ten or ten and a half millions. 
As there are only twelve million adult males in the 
United Kingdom, and there are a good many paupers, 
felons, and idiots, this is universal suffrage. There 
are thirteen million adult females in the three kingdoms, 
of whom it is estimated that ten millions will become 
voters if the amendment for the admission of women 
on equal terms with men should be carried. Of those 
who pay income tax, of both sexes, there are just 
about a million. So that we seem to be within measur- 
able distance of an electorate of twenty millions, of 
whom nineteen millions have less than £160 a year, 
and one million have more than that income. Let those 
who can contemplate ‘the prospect with satisfaction. 
To us it spells anarchy and bankruptcy. 

One point only in the Bill elicits our approval. There 
seems at last to be a chance of making the public 
officers responsible for the register of voters do their 
duty. The overseers of the poor are entrusted by the 
existing law with the function of preparing annual lists 
of those entitled to vote in each constituency, which 
lists compose the register used at elections. The over- 
seers discharge their duties so ill—perhaps in some 
measure owing to the multiplicity of franchises—that 
each political party, in every constituency in England, 
or rather the member and the candidate of each party, 
spends some three or four hundred a year in contesting 
or putting forward claims before the revising barrister, 
and in thus keeping the register correct. As there will, 
if the Bill becomes law, be only two kinds of franchise, 
the residential and the occupation franchise, and as the 
qualifying period of residence is to be reduced from 
twelve. to six months, it is hoped that the overseers, 
under the direction of the registrar (the town clerk in 
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boroughs and the clerk to the county council in 
counties), will be able to do their duty without the inter- 
vention of party agents, at all events without the assist- 
ance of revising barristers, who are to be abolished. 
This would be a great relief to the pockets of members 
and candidates, and indeed it is a scandal that it should 
be left to party politicians to see that a Citizen is enabled 
to exercise his legal right. But we are by no means 
sure that the scandal will cease. Mr. Pease was very 
sketchy in his explanation of the new arrangements for 
registration. We are not sure that he understood 
them: we are certain that we did not. There is 
apparently to be a continuos register, and there are 
penalties, a fine of £200 or a year’s imprisonment, for 
voting in more than one constituency. But when a 
man comes to live in a new division, he has to get his 
name on the register. The majority of voters will 
certainly not take the trouble to put themselves on the 
register. With an electorate of ten millions, possibly 
twenty, it will certainly happen that a great many names 
will escape the overseers and the registrar. Will not 
the two political parties by their agents go on spending 
time and money in hunting up new comers—political 
Gallios to a man—and getting their names inserted in 
the lists? The old class of plural voter, who owns 
property, will disappear : but he will be succeeded by a 
new class of plural voter, who owns no property. In 
all big towns, but in London particularly, there will be 
a great deal of plural voting, and the agents of the 
parties will see to it that the plural voter pays no 
penalties. Disputed claims there must be, too; as in the 
United States, aliens and paupers and ticket-of-leave 
men will be put on the register by thousands. But 
these disputed qualifications are to be taken into the 
County Courts. This must be pleasant hearing for the 
County Court Judges, who in the large towns do more 
work than the Judges of the High Court for half the 
salary! Was Lord Loreburn consulted on this point? 
In some districts it will be physically impossible to add 
to the work of the County Court Judge. There is 
another matter for which Mr. Pease admitted the 
Government had made no provision. The number of 
electors is to be raised from eight to ten millions, or 
twenty-five per cent. The cost of elections will pre- 
sumably be raised in a similar ratio. If women are 
admitted, the cost will be more than doubled. In addi- 
tion to the salary of £400, will the Treasury make a 
grant to each constituency for the payment of the cost 
of elections? If so, we are likely to see not two but 
ten candidates for every seat. But these are points of 
detail; matters of machinery. The broad issue 
remains; that the country is being forced by a band 
of greedy and unscrupulous office-holders and _ oflice- 
seekers to disfranchise property and education, Univer- 
sity graduates and owners of land, and to throw the 
whole power of taxation and Imperial government into 
the hands of those who labour with their hands for 
weekly or monthly wages. We say the country is being 
forced to this desperate policy, because there has been 
literally no demand from the electors for any extension 
of the franchise. Great measures of Parliamentary 
reform—and we have shown that this measure is more 
dangerous and wider than any previous proposal—have 
been invariably demanded by some section of the nation, 
have been discussed at great popular meetings, and 
been led up to by some of the many methods of agita- 
tion available in a free country. Except a handful 
of hysterical girls, and some highly-paid female 
mercenaries, who has asked for an alteration of the 
franchise law? And who wants it? Leaving aside the 
enfranchisement of women, we defy anyone to point to 
any section of the male community that has expressed 
a wish for the extension of the franchise. To do the 
masses justice, we believe that on this question they are 
wiser than their present rulers.’ We believe that the 
majority of respectable working men are sensible of the 
dangers of unlimited democracy, and that they do not 
desire to force votes upon all the loafers and wastrels 
and ‘‘workshys’’, and tramps who cannot fulfil the 
very moderate test of character which the present fran- 
chise law requires. We believe, moreover, that the 


better class of workmen have a sincere respect for 


education and intellectual distinction, and that they will 
resent the abolition of the University seats. But the 
truly appalling danger of the situation is that the 
Conservative party dare not oppose the Bill on prin- 
ciple! It is so with all extensions of the franchise, 
which grow larger every time, and are more and more 
difficult to resist. If you trust the People, as you are 
always professing to do, how can you object to trust 
them more? How can you try to shut out any of them? 
So runs the argument, which contains more childish 
fallacies of confusion and assumption than we have 
space to expose. But we have left one argument to the 
end, which is not so much an argument against the 
Bill as against the whole conduct of the Government. 
This Bill is for the amendment of the representation 
of the People : it is intended to make that representation 
more perfect. The representation of the People is then 
admitted to be imperfect? Yet with an imperfect House 
of Commons, and a disabled House of Lords, which is 
as soon as possible to be reformed, with a Constitution 
‘closed for repairs’’, the Government are trying to 
disestablish and disendow the Church in Wales, and to 
destroy the Union of the three kingdoms ! 


THE CABINET AND THE RADICALS. 


IBERALISM of the ‘‘Gladstonian’’ variety is 
evidently on the down-grade. The decay recog- 
nised already in Belgium and Germany is rapidly 
creeping on in Great Britain, and the reconstitution 
of a Liberal Cabinet only emphasises the detrition 
of the old Liberal element. The men, if not the 
measures, of the defunct Liberal League dominate the 
situation while their colleagues of the Campbell- 
Bannerman persuasion hold office but do not direct 
policy. Mr. Harcourt alone of the Secretaries of 
State represents the Manchester tradition. Oddly 
enough, too, he occupies a post which obliges him to 
adopt an Imperialist tone whenever he speaks in public. 
In these days, a Colonial Secretary who did not at least 
affect a pride in the Empire is unthinkable. So we have 
a Cabinet originally constituted on Campbell-Banner- 
man lines in which only three, or at the most four, 
Ministers really can be claimed as representing Glad- 
stonian Liberalism. The most distinguished of these is 
a Minister ‘‘ without portfolio’’. Mr. Harcourt has 
to talk Imperialism. Mr. Burns (if a Gladstonian) has 
allowed himself to be effaced, while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not a Gladstonian Liberal in any true 
sense of the term. He is a Jingo or a Socialist or 
Anarchist or all as his lively imagination may 
suggest, but the most genuine thing about him is 
a hatred of the ruling order and a deep-rooted 
class feeling in favour of the peasantry from whom he 
sprang. Nothing could be further removed from 
Manchesterthum ’’ or Gladstonianism than these 
characteristics. His close alliance with the Foreign 
Secretary means that sentimental Radicalism at home 
may go hand in hand with vigorous action abroad, 
which is not ‘‘ Gladstonian’’ or anything like it. Just 
as a policy of reckless expenditure and financial em- 
piricism is not ‘‘Gladstonian’’. Therefore, by a 
process of elimination, we. arrive at the conclusion that 
the Colonial Secretary and the Lord President are the 
only two unquestioned survivors of the Gladstone- 
Campbeil-Bannerman political system now in the 
Cabinet. 

Of the Under Secretaries we believe that a majority 
were actually members of the Liberal League. At all 
events, the Attorney-General, the latest importation 
into the Cabinet, was an active member. The two 
great spending departments are in the hands of 
gentlemen who formerly sat as Tory members. They 
have abjured the Tory creed, but they undoubtedly 
still retain a good deal of the tradition of the governing 
class. The disappearance of Lord Loreburn, and the 
succession of a former vice-president of the Liberal 
League only emphasise the change which has been 
in progress, and the orthodox Liberal of the old school 
finds himself in the predicament of having to support 
a Cabinet whose social policy he does not wholly trust, 
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and whose foreign policy he frankly distrusts. On the 
other hand, the Cabinet has taken on the damnosa 
hereditas of the Campbell-Bannerman commitments, 
and is now trying to carry them into effect. They are 
probably very far from agreeable to all the Ministers, 
and are not all liked by all their followers, but the fear 
of losing the prospect of satisfying their own fads 
leads the mass to support the fads of others, and this, 
by a kind of perverted political ‘‘ atomism’’, makes 
the Coalition secure. Its violent gyrations keep its 
atoms from flying asunder. 

Recent changes in the Ministry have led to a great 
deal of grumbling among the Radical section of the 
party. This was to be expected, but the amusing and 
undeniable answer to the objectors is that they can 
nominate nobody more fitted for the posts that have 
been filled by Imperialists. Who can say that Lord 
Haldane was not the inevitable successor to Lord 
Loreburn? It is suggested that Mr. Herbert Samuel 


should have been made Secretary for War instead of - 


Colonel Seely. Mr. Samuel’s administrative record 
is very high, but, even if he had succeeded Lord 
Haldane, it would not have been keeping out an 
Imperialist. Mr. Samuel’s views were much more in 
sympathy with the Liberal League on foreign and 
colonial affairs than with the followers of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Nobody suggests that Mr. 
Tennant has not well earned his promotion. His 
relationship to the Prime Minister might have incited 
such a gibe from partisans if it were not palpably absurd. 
Even those Radicals who object strongly to the 
Imperialist character the Ministry has now assumed 
cannot put forward any names deserving recognition 
which have not received it. There are always 
grumblers when posts in a Ministry have been 
re-allotted and a re-shuffle has taken place, but we 
never remember any Prime Minister who has been 
so little open to the charge of neglecting talent on his 
own side as Mr. Asquith. 

But the Prime Minister is undoubtedly himself the 
greatest asset in the Ministry to his party. Without 
him the Ministry and the party would fly asunder. 
Whatever the grumbling, all sections recognise this. 
Like a girder on two cantilevers he makes the structure 
possible and very tough in resistance to outside pressure. 
The two factions stretch out into space towards one 
another, but he alone binds them together, and without 
him the gap would remain unbridged. His health, 
we are glad to know, is excellent, and nothing like 
a break-down is to be anticipated; therefore the 
succession is not in question, but even among the 
Radical section Mr. Lloyd George would be anything 
but a popular selection. The distrust of his social 
views is universal among the majority, and still more 
the feeling that it is impossible to reckon with him a 
week ahead. His very cleverness rather staggers the 
ordinary well-to-do Nonconformist. It is very doubtful 
if he is a Little Englander; he is certainly no longer 
pro-German. In fact, nobody knows what he is. Sir 
Edward Grey probably stands next in the succession, 
though his accession would be unacceptable to some. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the Chancellor 
would refuse to serve under him. We regard Sir E. 
Grey at the present time as one of the most dan- 
gerous men in the Ministry. He still enjoys vast 
confidence in the country as a moderate man. Radi- 
cals abuse him, but no sooner does he speak than 
they- almost all fall under the spell. This was most 
curiously demonstrated at Manchester the other day 
where very widespread discontent with his foreign 
policy had been prevalent in the Liberal party. Yet they 
all flocked to hear him at the Liberal Club, where his 
speech on Foreign Affairs was by no means pleasing 
to the old Gladstonians. In the evening, wherf he made 
a most Radical speech on home affairs, overwhelming 


numbers fought for admission to the Free Trade Hall. 


Hundreds could not get in, and such an audience 
assembled as has rarely been seen there. As a Foreign 
Minister Sir E. Grey has been overrated, and on that 
account he is a dangerous man. In home affairs he is 
equally or more dangerous, for many Tories still regard 


him as a moderate, for the utterly illogical reason that 
they look upon him as an Imperialist. He is doubly 
dangerous because he has an extreme mind behind a 
moderate mien, and is therefore more charged with 
possibilities of mischief than a violent man with a violent 
manner like the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The greatest danger ahead of the Cabinet is the dis- 
content of the Labour party, which is obvious, for they 
have begun to absent themselves from divisions. The 
recent disastrous strikes have greatly threatened their 
prestige, and they are sore with the Government, who, 
they think, should have done more for the strikers. 
They have sense enough to see, however, that they 
would gain nothing at the moment by turning out the 
Ministry or fighting a general election without a new 
electorate. Their revolt, therefore, is hardly likely to 
develop seriously, and the Government is safe for the 
present. It is a Ministry with undoubtedly a very high 
range of capacity, but it is in a strange position. 
Individual members of it dislike particular measures 
which it is obliged to promote, but thereby it secures 
the support of many of its followers in the House of 
Commons who yet distrust it more and more as it moves 
further away from Radicalism. 


THE CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


FEW weeks—even a few days—ago, it seemed 

probable that Mr. Roosevelt would win at 
Chicago, But already it is clear from what has hap- 
pened at the Convention that Mr. Taft—to say the least 
—has a better chance of the nomination. His majority 
is not a large one, but in various preliminary measures 
the voting has gone in his favour by from 53 to 58. 
Should the figures hold, and Mr. Taft be nominated (or 
even before the actual nomination), Mr. Roosevelt, it 
appears, will ‘‘ bolt ’’ the Convention, and set up as an 
independent candidate. His popularity with the vulgar 
is enormous, but it is highly doubtful whether he could 
be elected in such circumstances. Since the Republican 
machine could not in those conditions elect its candidate, 
jit would doubtless secretly drop Mr. Taft in favour 
of the Democratic nominee, preferring the certainty of 
remaining intact as a machine to the chance of being 
smashed by Mr. Roosevelt in the country. Of course 
a compromise candidate may be decided upon. Mr. 
Justice Hughes has assured party leaders that he did 
not desire his name to be used, but were he actually 
nominated it is not improbable he would fight. 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri, spoken of as a possible 
running partner for either Judge Hughes or Mr. 
Roosevelt, is another possible popular candidate for 
Republican nomination. 

In any case, if the Republican party were now split in 
two by Mr. Roosevelt, it would—for the present at least 
—drive him from national American politics. | More- 
over, the ex-President, once the campaign is at an end, 
will be found to have considerably damaged his repu- 
tation. A man who has acted towards a political friend 
as Mr. Roosevelt has acted towards Mr. Taft will never 
he really trusted in public life. The American public 
at their leisure will also come to see through Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack upon the bosses. Mr. Roosevelt is 
merely dropping those who had already turned their 
backs upon him. For many years he had dealt and 
trafficked with the bosses, and used the machine; 
but now that the bosses are against him he makes 
capital of their defection. Even now he readily enough 
employs those of the bosses who will serve him. Mr. 
‘* Bill’? Flinn, formerly a henchman of the notorious 
Pennsylvania boss, Mr. Matthews Quay, is at this 
moment doing some of Mr. Roosevelt’s work in 
Chicago. 

In short the man is empty of sincerity. Neither Mr. 
Roosevelt nor his adherents have yet explained why he 
turned with so much ferocity upon the President. Mr. 
Taft is not in any sense a great man, but he is honest, 
clean, and judicial—a type of politician very much 
needed in American public life. His great mistake was 


| departing so far from his office and his dignity as to 
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meet Mr. Roosevelt on his chosen ground as undoubtedly 
he has done during these last few weeks preceding the 
Convention. Normally Mr. Taft is dignified of speech 
andconduct. He has had, of course, bitter provocation. 
Mr. Roosevelt, wishing to use him for his own purposes, 
immediately on his return from Africa (though he 
Was as yet uncertain what his successor had done or 
failed to do), started grumbling and hinting darkly at 
‘‘treachery’’. His policies ’’ had not been carried 
out. Here in London he allowed it to be understood 
that he was much injured by the President he had put 
into the Chair. 

But, indeed, his wrath dates back even further than 
the return from Africa. On 4 March 1909, the very 
day of President Taft’s inauguration, Mr. Roosevelt, it 
is known, was already jealous and angry. He was not 
generous enough to see with equanimity a successor 
in his place. On the day of his departure from America 
Mr. Roosevelt received from President Taft a telegram 
and a gift. The telegram read: ‘‘I owe my election 
to Charles P. Taft and to you’’. Now, Charles P. Taft 
is a half-brother of the President, a rich man, who had 
doubtless helped in the campaign. The gift was a 
golden foot-rule. But in a choleric voice Mr. Roosevelt 
merely exclaimed, ‘‘ He sets money above brains, 
does he?’’ and declined to be gratified. All this because 
of the order of the words in a telegram ! 

Mr. Taft, when Mr. Roosevelt was returning to 
America, sent, perhaps unwisely, a fleet of battleships 
to greet him in the harbour of New York, but even that 
did not appease his friend. At once he began to seek 
pretexts and excuses for attacking the President, and 
after a long career of enmity and abuse finally succeeded 
in making an enemy of the man whose one fault was 
that he occupied a place Mr. Roosevelt himself desired. 
On 8 November 1904 he had solemnly declared when 
running for his second term, ‘‘ Under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination ’’. 
No one had urged him, or even asked him to make the 
statement. His glib remark, four years later, ‘‘ They 
will take Taft, or they will take me ’’, was commonly 
held to be a mere electioneering ‘‘ dodge ’’, to help his 
friend, and to keep the unruly element in order. Last 
February, however, he abandoned his friend, and 
devoured his words in accepting candidature for the 
Presidency. Were he elected for a third term it would 
be but a Pyrrhic victory for those who are now support- 
ing him. Mr. Roosevelt will not again be trusted in 
American public life. He has lost character; and the 
illusion of the masses cannot hold when the excitement 
of the political contest has died down. 


LABOUR AND THE LAW. 
By Lestire Scott K.C. M.P. 


N EXT week the Government are expected to take 

the second reading of their Trade Unions Bill. 
The Bill is a concession to the Labour demand for a 
repeal of the Osborne Judgment, and is intended to 
permit trade unions to raise funds for political pur- 
poses. If the Bill had been taken last week, as was 
originally proposed, its consideration would have been 
inflamed by the heated passions roused by the Vote 
of Censure and the dock strike. We can all be grateful 
for a postponement which enables the House of 
Commons to enter upon the discussion of the measure 
in a more restrained and judicial spirit. The Unionist 
party has fearlessly discharged its duty in protesting 
against the tyranny of organised labour, and the 
intimidation of unorganised labour by responsible 
trade unionists. Mr. Bonar Law has pledged his 
party and his colleagues to a rigorous enforcement of 
the law in order to protect the free labourer in times 
of industrial dispute. This is now a commonplace of 
politics, but the necessary reaction of this policy on 
the whole industrial situation, and the obligations 
which it lays upon Unionists in respect of such pro- 
posals as the Trade Unions Bill, seem hardly yet to 
be sufficiently realised. 


Labour has been accustomed to express its demands 
in two ways: by Parliamentary agitation, and by what 
is called ‘‘ direct action ’’, such as strikes. Now the 
whole situation in regard to strikes—which were the 
first and perhaps the most natural means of enforcing 
demands—has altered. It is needless to elaborate 
a point which has been debated so extensively of late. 
The wide organisation of employers has made it im- 
possible, in most of the leading industries at least, 
to confront an isolated employer with the prospect of 
individual ruin. In the industries which are not 
immediately required for the essential needs of the 
community the combined employers must always beat 
the combined men for the simple reason that their 
fort is better provisioned for a siege. But in most 
cases the contest never reaches the starvation point. 
Wherever free labour is available, the effective pro- 
tection of free labour from violence must mean the 
breaking of the strike. The bitter complaints of 
Labour members that the police were acting as ‘* black- 
legs ’’, as well as the extreme reluctance of the Govern- 
ment to afford effective protection against brutal 
outrages are easily understandable. The interference 
of the police did help to break the strike, and the 
Government, if they had taken the course urged upon 
them by the Opposition, would have been completely 
strike-breakers, which in fact they could not help being 
partially. The Unionist policy of protecting food 
supplies and preventing intimidation is a policy which 
if it is successful must crush strikes, and so lose up one 
avenue to the attainment of the wishes of organised 
labour. I do not think that this conclusion should 
alarm us, but it is one that ought to be honestly 
faced. 

There are two alternatives before Labour. It is 
unthinkable that the breakdown of strikes through the 
protection of free labour should permanently check a 
movement as powerful and, I believe, as useful as 
the Labour movement has shown itself to be. It may 
turn with renewed force to parliamentary and consti- 
tutional agitation, or it may fall back upon the more 
violent and revolutionary methods ‘comprised in the 
term ‘‘ direct action’’. It seems to me that if the 
One avenue is to be closed, prudence and justice alike 
demand that the other shall be made more easy. I 
pass over the manifold drawbacks and disadvantages 
of the present Trade Unions Bill and come to the 
essential demand which lies behind it. Let us guard 
against intimidation, corruption, and undue influence ; 
let us protect the minority by every means which legis- 
lative ingenuity can suggest; but, having done this, 
let us grant to the majority the right, if they desire 
it, to raise funds for political purposes in order that 
the efforts of Labour may be directed towards con- 
stitutional and not revolutionary action. The Govern- 
ment Bill may be so bad—it may be so calculated to 
prevent the real opinions of the mass of trade 
unionists from being truly represented by those who 
control the unions—that it will actually accentuate the 
evils which it seeks to remove. It is probable that 
every attempt to amend it in order to secure that 
measure of political liberty and representation which 
are the birthright of free citizens may be defeated. 
In such a case the Unionists would have to show in the 
most marked manner their refusal to be associated 
with its injustice. But in that case I hope it may be 
made clear that our objection is less to the principle 
than to its application, and that we stand not only for 
the protection of the minority in the trade unions, but 
for the liberty of the majority; for the representation 
of organised labour as well as for the protection of 
unorganised labour. 

It is not to be assumed that an increase in the 
Labour representation in Parliament would be a bad 


thing either for the country or for the Unionist party. . 


One of the urgent problems before the nation is to 
devise machinery which will take the place of the strike 
as a method of collective bargaining. The solution of 
the problem must lie on lines which the Government 
seem loth to follow. A system either of arbitration or, 
at least, ‘of conciliation must be forced upon both sides. 
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by the necessities of the case and by the pressure of 
public opinion. Even now voluntary arrangements 
to avert strikes are meeting with a very considerable 
measure of success. In Liverpool, for instance, an 
arrangement has been made between the various 
interests in the port for a joint committee of employers 
and employed to settle questions in dispute. In certain 
industries, notably in the boot and shoe trade, there 
is an analogous system, and it is sought to enforce it 
by a monetary bond or guarantee. Some agreements 
of the kind have been found in practice to work well, 
and their number tends to increase. It would be 
pleasant to believe that industrial arbitration will 
finally take the place of industrial war. Unfortunately, 
the time of universal peace is as distant in national 
as it is in international affairs. ‘The working of these 
voluntary arrangements shows both the advantages 
and the limitations of conciliation, and to the extent to 
which they fail they accustom the public mind to the 
prospect of compulsion as the only possible though 
unpleasant alternative, and they give us experience 
which will be invaluable when the time comes to 
regularise industrial relationships. I do not at present 
look to any kind of compulsory arbitration in cases of 
economic strikes directed against employers alone; I 
consider a scheme of the kind urgently necessary to 
stop political strikes directed against the community 
at large. But I feel sure that experience of the working 
of compulsory arbitration in services of public utility 
and an increasing realisation of the uselessness of 
strikes will create a wide demand for an extension of 
the principle. 

There is another reason for giving trade unions a 
full scope for political activity, and especially for full 
representation in the House of Commons. The 
immunities and privileges given under the various 
Trade Union Acts--and the Act of 1871 as well as the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1g06—cannot be maintained in 
the case of bodies who are asking for State inter- 
ference. The Unionist party will have to restore the 
balance of political justice by granting to trade unions 
full contractual powers, and by rendering their funds 
liable in case of any default or misconduct on their 
part. But, further, if Parliament is to proceed with 
legislation so intimately affecting the rights of Labour, 
it is both politic and just to give to organised labour 
the fullest opportunity for making its voice effectively 
heard. After all, compulsory arbitration and attach- 
ment of funds are merely methods, the machinery for 
expressing a certain demand; we are not touching the 
essential point of the demand itself. Labour only 
values its privileges as helping to the attainment of 
a practical ideal, which is roughly more leisure and 
more wages. If our sympathy with the working classes 
is not merely verbal but real, we must see that every 
step that we take in order to secure the safety and 
stability of the State does not leave them in a worse 
position to secure what they want. Unionism has in 
its programme the only policy which can really assist 
the worker to what he genuinely wants. One object 
of federations of employers is not to keep down wages 
but to keep them up by ensuring that no employer 
shall pay less than a certain minimum. The man who 
breaks away from the employers’ federation does so 
not in order to pay more but to pay less wages than 
the rate paid by the federation. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion may deal with undercutting at home, but it 
obviously cannot meet competition from abroad. 
Before the questions of granting a minimum wage or 
carrying out any other desires of organised ‘labour 
can be discussed there must be a degree of protection 
against foreign competition. In some trades this pro- 
tection is given by natural causes; in others it must 
be imposed by statute. But it will probably be found 
that tariff reform and the living wage are comple- 
mentary propositions. The first is the condition pre- 
cedent of the second; the second will correct the 
monopolist tendencies of the first. 


THE CITY. 


‘THE Stock Exchange is resting. Everybody agrees 
that the technical condition of markets has been 

greatly strengthened by recent liquidation, but initia- 
tive is lacking because nobody is absolutely certain that 
the liquidation has been entirely completed. Invest- 
ment purchases have been checked owing to the con- 
gestion caused by the flood of new capital issues, and 
speculators have adopted the policy of wait and see. 
The special settlement in American Marconi shares was 
not arranged quite so easily as some reports would 
lead one to believe, but the serious trouble that was at 
one time feared has been avoided. Dealers in the 
speculative markets do not expect any activity before 
the turn of the half-year. They are awaiting the effect 
of the considerable option business that was done for 
the end of June before entering upon new commitments. 

Apparently the weight of financial opinion (or the 
further slump in Consols) has at last made some im- 
pression on the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
During the first half of the week Consols daily regis- 
tered new low records, and the announcement that 
£4,000,000 out of the Budget surplus is to be applied 
to its normal duty of debt redemption came as a 
welcome surprise. The weakness was attributed partly 
to the state of home politics and more particularly to 
realisations in connexion with the administration of 
large estates. It has become a _ recognised policy 
on the part of executors to sell Consols, for the 
purpose of meeting death duties, as being an un- 
desirable form of investment. The sharp recovery which 
followed the news that the Government broker would 
soon be supporting the market suggests the existence 
of a professional bear account. 

To some extent the ‘‘ national’’ strike fiasco has 
been beneficial to the Home Railway market, though 
it is believed that several companies will be obliged to 
reduce their dividends owing to the huge traffic losses 
during the coal strike. ; 

Business in Wall Street has been brought almost to 
a standstill, attention being wholly devoted to the 
vocal and athletic performances at the National 
Republican Convention held at Chicago. So far as can 
be judged, Wali Street will be able to take a favourable 
view of whatever result the Convention may bring 
forth. Nothing could be worse for business than this 
week’s weird distractions. Canadian Pacifics have fluc- 
tuated somewhat erratically, although the traffics keep 
up wonderfully well, the increase for the second week 
of June being $468,000. A little inquiry was made 
for Grand Trunk junior issues, the traffic return in this 
case giving a most satisfactory gain of £20,118. 
Canadian Northern 4 per cent. debentures declined 
owing to the fact that the underwriters to the new 
issue had to take 65 per cent. of the amount, but this 
result was not so bad in comparison with other recent 
failures of capital flotations. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the week’s 
markets was the weakness of rubber shares caused by 
the latest synthetic scare. Emphasis has been laid 
on the fact that a company is being formed to 
exploit the new process. Invitations to participate in 
the underwriting of the company seem to have been 
fairly numerous; but as Sir William Ramsay fore- 
shadows experiments that ‘‘ will probably last for a 
couple of years’’ there is surely no immediate cause 
for alarm on the rubber plantations. And why should 
the formation of a company strike fear into the heart 
of the Stock Exchange? Is it forgotten that a com- 
pany was once formed to extract gold from sea-water ? 
and that the shares went to a high premium before the 
laboratory experiments proved to be commercially 
impracticable? As a matter of fact, there has been 
very little actual selling of shares, and consequently 
a recovery is inevitable. 

A fairly general improvement is shown in the South 
African gold mining dividend declarations, but the 
shares have not derived much benefit from this in- 
dication of greater efficiency on the Rand. Mining 


shares (Coppers excepted) are out of fashion, and if 
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increased dividends will not create a demand it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what will. Oil shares are also a dull 
market now. The Spies report was unexpectedly good, 
and Sir Marcus Samuei’s speech at the Shell meeting 
was unusually optimistic, but the effect on quotations 
was not encouraging. 

The ‘‘ Daily Mail’s” ‘‘outside’’ stockbroking 
‘‘experiment’’ has now rerched an interesting stage. 
Although it is still carefully described as an experiment, 
a charge is now made for advertising shares wanted or 
for sale, and a further charge is also made to both 
parties on bargains done. Most probably in course of 
time the people who try to avail themselves of the 
‘*experiment ”’ will discover the difference between an 
open market and a ‘‘ curiosity shop’’, and the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ will discover the legal responsibilities of the 
business. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ seems to have conceived 
an embryo which in years might actually develop into 
a Stock Exchange comprised of jobbers and brokers— 
if the Stock Exchange did not already exist. 


“HINDLEY WAKES” AND THE STAGE 
SOCIETY. 


By Joun PALMER. 


‘bee Incorporated Stage Society is wisely and 

ably directed ; but the Incorporated Stage Society 
audience is easily the most parochial in London. It was 
therefore an excellent move of the directors to invite 
Mr. Casson’s distinguished company from the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester. London is, at the same time, the 
biggest city and the smallest parish in the world. _ It 
seems incredible; but there are still quite a number of 
cultivated London people, brimful of London’s local 
doings in art, letters, politics, and the theatre, who 
have not yet heard of Synge. As for the dramatic 
activities of Mr. Casson—Mr. Iden Payne’s successor 
in Manchester—who, as a sclf-respecting member of 
London society, could be expected to know anything 
about the artistic fidgets of bumpkins hanging pre- 
cariously to the skirts of civilisation somewhere in the 
North of England? It is true that Mr. Casson and 
his players have for several weeks been stationed at 
the *‘ Coronet ’’, Notting Hill Gate. But Notting Hitl 
Gate is as remote from the parish of London. as 
Manchester. However, the Stage Society has this 
week invited Mr. Casson into the civilised heart of the 
city. Not to know Mr. Casson’s players from the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, henceforth argues ignor- 
ance of the darkest quality—ignorance, namely, of 
practical parish politics. 

The chosen play was ‘‘ Hindley Wakes’’, by Mr. 
Stanley Houghton. The first act was entirely admir- 
able. Had the play continued in the vein of the first 
act, the educative effect upon the Incorporated Stage 
Society might have been distinctly measurable. Stage 
Society audiences have suffered considerably of late 
from the determined efforts of enlightened members to 
widen their views. They have recently been compelled 
to sit through plays by Strindberg and Tchekoff. They 
did not understand the plays; but they knew that 
Strindberg and Tchekoff were big men with European 
reputations. They might therefore be imagined as 
beginning to lose faith in their critical infallibility ; and 
to be moved from that determinedly superior habit of 
mind which makes the modern well-read person so 
difficult to educate. Had Mr. Stanley Houghton’s play 
from the provinces fulfilled the promise of the first act, 
it would decisively have contributed to the humility of 
his audience, teaching it in the most practical way that 
new plays are being independently written for a 
barbarous place like Manchester fully equal to the best 
new London work. 

If ever a girl were genuinely ashamed of herself, it 
was Fanny Hawthorne in the first act of Mr. 
Houghton’s play. Fanny had spent the week-end with 
a young man at Llandudno—an escapade from which 
a Shavian heroine would indubitably have returned 
brazenly virtuous, conscientiously immoral, lyrically 


triumphant, and cruelly intolerant of any old-fashioned 
objections which her parents might think it necessary 
tourge. But Fanny told thumping lies about her week- 
end, and gencrally behaved like any other good girl 
of the pre-Shavian theatre. Moreover, the partner of 
her shame was equally oppressed with the enormity of 
his offence. He allowed himself to be lectured and 
browbeaten by his most villainous father, whose moral 
snobbery was of the worst possible sort—the sort that 
encourages its victim to Sacrifice himself with as rich 
a satisfaction as he sacrifices everybody else. The 
curtain, in fact, descended upon Act One with a clearly 
defined dramatic situation. On one side was the Moral 
Code, tremendously supported by every respectable 
person in the play. On the other were two self- 
accusing young sinners, obviously without a word to say 
for themselves. Clearly they had never heard of 
Bernard Shaw; they were going to show the Stage 
Society that it was possible to behave in an interesting 
way upon the stage without declaring war upon society, 
or suggesting that current British morality of the home 
was wicked and indefensible. Here was a play plainiy 
intended to work itself out within the limits of the 
commonly-accepted moral convention that love dis- 
pensing with the law is a sin, for which the sole remedy 
is marriage of the sinners. The assumption would, of 
course, be extremely offensive to members of the Stage 
Society ; but it would have done them no positive harm 
to realise that a good play (Mr. Houghton’s first act 
distinctly promised the audience a good play) might 
at a pinch be written within these limits. 

Then something happened. Possibly the stage 
manager caught sight of Mr. Shaw in the right hand 
bottom box of the theatre. Anyhow, somebody took 
fright between the acts; hastily consulted the Aldwych 
book of reference; looked up all the allusions to sex, 
marriage, home-life, etc., that he could find. The 
young sinners were immediately informed that they had 
not the slightest necessity to be ashamed of themselves ; 
and were set energetically to digest as much Shavian 
doctrine as the intervals between their appearances 
allowed. The youngsters saw their chance, and seized 
it. They carefully forgot their original parts ; and, just 
as the play began peacefully to proceed on the appointed 
way, they appeared in mid-action bursting with matter 
like a civil service candidate on the eve of his examina- 
tion. Fanny Hawthorne, ordered to marry Alan 
Jeffcote, routed her parents with a neat version of the 
merry Shavian quip—Would you make an_ honest 
woman of me by forcing me into marriage with a black- 
guard? Alan, explaining his lapse to the fiancée he 
had temporarily abandoned (though he loved her all the 
time) for Fanny, plunged at once into an exposition of 
Mr. Shaw’s celebrated distinction between the strictly 
impersonal and simple instinct of sex and the highly 
personal and complex delight in agreeable companion- 
ship. He did not actually use the term life-force, 
because Fanny had bagged the Aldwych copy of ‘‘ Man 
and Superman ’’; but he got quite near to the idea 
itself. It was the more unfortunate that he had not 
had the time to master thoroughly the passage (preface 
to ‘‘ Getting Married ’’, pp. 147 et seq.) relevant to his 
situation. He wasclear up to a point—for instance, he 
saw quite distinctly that it was possible to love two 
women at once ; but his analytic treatment of the species 
and sub-species of love was vague and unsatisfactory. 
However, considering that on Tuesday, 6 August, at 
1 A.M. he did not know of Mr. Shaw’s existence; and 
that on Tuesday, 6 August, at 9 P.M. he was explaining 
Mr. Shaw to an obviously antiquated and _ irascible 
father, we are compelled to admit that Alan Jeffcote 
was a very remarkable young man. 

The full consequence of these amazing incidents— 
which could not possibly have been foreseen by Mr. 
Houghton, or Mr. Casson, or anyone responsible for 
the introduction of the ‘‘ Gaiety ’’ players to the Stage 
Society—was that, instead of learning a lesson in 
humility from the excellent acting, clever touches of 
character, careful production, and occasional evidence 
of real imaginative power in the play and the perform- 
ance, the Aldwych audience was more puffed up with 
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a sense of its importance than ever it was. What must. 


be the power and extent of its influence when players 
from Manchester abandon their play in mid-career to 
deliver incompletely assimilated homilies from _ its 
favourite author! However, for the sake of his first 
act, I shall henceforth follow with interest the dramatic 
career of Mr. Houghton. The well-written and well- 
imagined scene where Fanny Hawthorne, grief stricken 
at the loss of her friend, was tortured into self-betrayal 
by her horrible old mother was excellent drama excel- 
lently played. If Mr. Houghton had continued in this 
fashion—I mean, if Mr. Houghton’s characters had 
played the play as he intended—I should have celebrated 
Hindley Wakes rather differently. 


MR. HOLBROOKE’S OPERA. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HAT the world’s final verdict on ‘‘ The Children 

of Don”’ will be I don’t know, partly because 

the world never does, and never can, pass a final verdict 
on any work of art, and partly because this particular 
work of art is not yet in its final shape. In saying this 
I am delivering my judgment onit. It contains a great 
deal of the most magnificent music ever written by an 
Englishman or any other kind of man; it is as horribly 
monotonous an opera as ever I patiently endured to the 
end. Unto that end from the beginning of the prologue 
it is sheer shadow : never a moment of heaven’s sweet 
sunlight breaks in to make us feel that, after all, bad 
as things are in this world, we are not yet condemned 
to eternal hades. What it is all about I cannot say. 
A nature-goddess who has to invoke the powers of 
nature; a hero who is extra-heroically heroic, but who, 


except when he is slaying a few odd Druids, is some- | 


what marked by a philosophic cowardice ; a mysterious 
kettle or cauldron that quite unreasonably bubbles and 
steams and fumes and glows and changes its colours at 
unseasonable moments—all this I have most carefully 
studied, and I have studied the handbook, without being 
able to learn in the least what it signifies. 

Wagner wrote a good many operas, and he made a 
good many mistakes. One mistake he never made. 
He left the auditor in no doubt as to his meaning. Have 
Lord Howard de Walden and Mr. Holbrooke done the 
same? Have they taken the pains?—exercised the 
years of patience that Wagner exercised? _I cannot 
say they have, and therefore they have arrived at the 
most tremendous failure of recent years in opera. Mr. 
Holbrooke, Lord Howard, Mr. Coini, and several others 
are personal friends of mine; and seeing that their 
object is to put before the British public a genuine 
English opera, it is frightful for an English critic to 
have to say that he does not approve of their work. 
That is what I must say to-day. Such a wearisome 
performance I scarcely remember. From beginning to 
end it was total eclipse. And worse than the total 
eclipse on the stage was the total eclipse in the orchestra. 
It was not a matter of saxophones or any of the 
orchestral battery. It was a matter of the construction 
of the music Mr. Holbrooke has written for these 
various instruments: but why should not he have 
written for them dramatically? Rarely have I heard a 
finer score ; never have I heard a worse one. 

The question now is not whether Mr. Holbrooke’s 
opera was or was not successful. Many of the 
critical faculty—those animals that at times insist on 
running down steep places—had clustered together in 
a certain part of Mr. Hammerstein’s theatre, and there 
they were to be seen, and to be heard, deciding the fate 
of Holbrooke’s opera. With their verdict I cannot 
quarrel. “Poor underpaid beings—why should I 
quarrel with them? I don’t like swearing, but I want 
to exclaim ‘‘’Evings!’’? How many of these sapient 
ones can read a score? One is bound to have a 
certain contempt for these gentlemen of the Press who 
congregate together, and conspire, saying openly what 
their opinion is going to be, to damn a work which 
only one or two of them had heard. Here we have an 


opera done in honest, open, good faith by Holbrooke 
and Howard de Walden: it is not such a popular 
success as it would have been—had ‘it been a poorer 
opera; but just, exactly, and because, it is a serious 
attempt at writing serious opera the herd of critics 
must needs damn it. They don’t even follow a bell- 
wether : in some curious fashion they manage to chase 
one another. 

A name might be given to this article to indicate my 
attitude towards the libretto. Whether or not Lord 
Howard de Walden is a don does not concern me; but 
he has certainly treated his subject exactly as, say, a 
Cambridge don would treat ‘‘ Iphigenia ’’ or ‘‘ Anti- 
gone’’. Whether or not he is a Welshman does not 
concern me. I have no ground on which to base such an 
acusation—the word accusation to be taken as applying 
to the statement in the affirmative sense or in the nega- 
tive as taste may dictate. One thing is certain and sure. 
He has treated what seem to be the gods and goddesses 
of Wales in ancient days as aliens. Don and Nodens 
speak like a translation of Beaudelaire. Some of the 
humans give utterance to such phrases as this: ‘‘ For 
we do bow us to your dreadful might ’’; and others of 
them say worse things than that. The finest lines in 
the poem, lines that show the author to be capable of 
writing real poetry (if only he had the inclination and 
time) have the same hall-mark upon them. It may 
be a hall-mark, it may be a college-mark—in either 
case, it has the sound of a translation, and must have 
sadly bothered the composer. Before I proceed to 
condemn Lord Howard, however, let me give instances 


| of his really powerful lines. Nodens says: 


‘* Deep is my bondage, and a dreadful sleep 
The gods have sent me ”’, 


A sea-king says: 
“* For they shall know no power nor praise 
But savage sorrows and eternal pride ’’, 


Don says: 


‘* And generous sorrows of my heart I spread 
About mine exile on this grudging earth ’’. 


These are samples taken quickly at random. Had 
Wagner possessed the gift of phraseology to compass 
such lines, some of his most magnificent works would 
be more magnificent. Having said this I must now 
proceed to the disagreeable task of pointing out what 
this drama-and-music needs to make it tolerable. 

There is the matter of darkness or light already 
mentioned. Far more important, urgent, than that 
is the matter of the story itself. No one, I must repeat, 
can understand it. The only composer to use myths 
was, of course, Wagner. What myths did he select? 
I need not tell Mr. *‘ T. E. Ellis ’’ that he chose only 
those that were universal. We have all heard of Wotan 
and Fricka and Donner since our babyhood ; there is 
no need to read up a book on mythology before going 
to hear the ‘‘ Ring ’’. We have heard of Parsifal, too, 
since our babyhood ; Tristram and Iseult are names as 
familiar to us as John or James. This crowd of per- 
sonages who conduct what there is of drama in ‘‘ Don” 
—who ever heard of them before? Not even many 
Welshmen to whom I have spoken about the problem. 
It is like learning a new game: one has to memorise 
not only names but all the histories attached to the 
names. And no sentiment attaches to the histories. 
We know who Wotan or Odin was; no explanation 
is needed. We have to learn who Don was. We 
have to learn who Gwydion was. And when we have 
learnt we are little wiser. And to sum up and end this 
paragraph of condemnation, the.author, having a most 
difficult task before him, has intentionally or uninten- 
tionally shirked the task. He has not imitated Wagner 
in the small but all-important matter of making his 
plot clear. It will take years of study to find out what 
‘*Don”’ is about, and the theatre-going public of 
England is not likely to give years of study to any such 
thing. 

I have already intimated how much I admire a great 
deal of the poem; I have said how splendid much of 
the music is. Not to over-emphasise the condemnatory 
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chapters of this article I wish to return to the music. 
The overture is the finest thing written by an English- 
man since Purcell laid down the pen. The prologue 
is nearly as fine. The love-making music is beautiful. 
But the principal thing to be said about it all is not 
that saxophones are used, or that this or that is impres- 
sive, but that here, for the first time, we have really 
vocal passages given to the voices against the most 
modern harmonies in the orchestra. Unlimited praise 
must be given to the singers for mastering phrases 
that would have been reckoned impossible ten years ago 
and will be smiled at in ten years’ time by the same 
singers as childlessly easy. Of all our composers Hol- 
brooke is the only one who knows how to write for 
the voice. Moreover he is one of two or three who 
can really use the orchestra. In this case, ‘‘ Don”’, 
I think he has often used it to a mistaken purpose : but, 
granted the purpose, it is exquisitely used. There is 
no noise; the richness of the saxophones and what-not 
never becomes muddiness; when the libretto affords a 
chance of letting in a little sunlight in comes the sun- 
light. With such power of writing vocally, such 
invention, such mastery of the instruments Mr. Hol- 
brooke need not fear the failure or success of one opera. 
In fairness the conducting of Mr. Nikisch and the 
singing of all the artists engaged must just be men- 
tioned. To follow the opera was itself too hard a 
business for me to pay the attention to them that I 
shall give next week. Further, some of them are 
friends of mine, and therefore 1 am permitted to say 
only ill-natured things ; and there is nothing ill-natured 
to be said. The Don of Miss Gertrude Blomfield and 
the Elan of Madame Doria were too good to need praise. 
The stage-management was excellent. And, finally, 
the scenery of Mr. Sime seemed to me—when I could 
see it—gorgeous. Mr. Hammerstein ought to be 
encouraged to go on and perform more exploits of this 
sort. 


A MEMORY OF ‘‘ THE PLAYBOY ”’. 
By J. M. Hone. 


HE remark, I have heard, was once made of Oscar 
Wilde that he might have been Parnell’s suc- 
cessor. Of another Irishman, who is only known to 
the mass as a man of letters, Mr. W. B. Yeats, the 
biographer will probably say that an Irish leader, a 
Grattan perhaps rather than a Parnell,—an orator— 
was lost in a poct. That will not be strictly true, 
for, in fact, Mr. Yeats has done much for Ireland, aside, 
I mean, from his actual literary achievement. That 
achievement indeed—it is saying too little—secures her 
a better place among the nations than the passing of 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill could give: it does not sum up 
Mr. Yeats’ career. Mr. Yeats, I believe, professes to 
regret that he has been involved in so much Irish con- 
troversy, that he has been so often tempted from his 
‘craft of verse ’’, and been concerned, as he puts it 
in the little book of his latest poems, with the ‘‘ manage- 
ment of men’’, ‘‘ theatre business’’, and ‘‘ the day’s 
war with every knave and dolt ’’— 


‘When I was young, 
I had not given a penny for a song 
Did not the poet sing it with such airs 
That one believed he had a sword upstairs, 
Yet would be now could I but have my wish 
Colder and dumber and deafer than a fish’’. 


It is an entirely proper ‘‘ attitude ’’. But Mr. Yeats 
knows, no one better, that no Irishman, least of all 
himself, can keep for long out of the fray. Even if 
he would, it is not possible for an Irish writer working 
in Ireland to live detachedly. Synge returning home 
after a long absence did not realise this; the row over 
‘* The Playboy ”’ bewildered him utterly ; when he was 
asked what he thought of it he had nothing to say, 
It’s an extravaganza. I don’t care a rap.’’ Mr. 
Yeats, on the other hand, immediately found confirma- 
tion of his philosophy of Irish history, and was prepared 
to agree with Synge’s enemies that ‘‘ The Playboy ”’, 


or rather its reception in Dublin, truly raised a national 
issue. Allhis life long Mr. Yeats’ Irish critics had been 
asking him to become a national poet, that is, to put 
rhetorical patriotism into his verses, such as would serve 
the immediate necessities of ‘‘ the Cause ’’; in con- 
sidering the extraordinary nature of this demand, and 
in resisting it on his own behalf and on behalf of his 
fellow-writers, Mr. Yeats was inevitably forced to turn, 
as it were, philosopher and politician. In all this, so 
far as Mr. Yeats himself is concerned, there is nothing 
to regret. He has maintained his detachment as an 
artist ; the struggle—one perceives it in his later books 
-—has added strength to his personality. For Ireland 
his practical and necessary activities have been all gain. 
We think that even Dublin now recognises the Abbey 
Theatre. Most people there, indeed, will say that this 
national institution owes less to Mr. Yeats than he owes 
to it. The contrary is the truth. It is easy, however, 
to see why the truth is not told by Dublin. This severe 
artist is also a severe Irishman. In Ireland the ‘‘ knave 
and dolt’’ are found out quicker than in most countries, 
and yet they expect to receive, and are expected to get, 
endless toleration; Mr. Yeats’ ruthlessness where these 
folk stand in his way has seemed like an impiety. 

I have permitted myself to make the foregoing 
reflections, so little is known in England of one side 
of Mr. Yeats’ career. Most people here think of him 
as a writer pure and simple. Many, perhaps, will be 
surprised to hear him described as a greatly courageous 
and capable man of action. But when I read English 
praises of the Abbey players, now on their fifth or sixth 
visit to London, it seems to me that something has to 
be said which has not yet been said. I ask myself, for 
instance, whom we have to thank for Synge and ‘‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World’’. It happens that I 
can recali the first week of the production of ‘* The 
Playboy ’’ in Dublin; I can vouch for the extent and 
reality of the hostility which it aroused. Synge, I have 
often thought since, might easily have been shouted 
into obscurity. Though he had already produced ‘‘ The 
Well of the Saints ’’ he was still regarded merely as 
one of Mr. Yeats’ protégés; and had the directors 
bent to the storm, and, in deference to the Nationalists, 
who then almost wholly composed audiences at the 
Abbey, withdrawn ‘* The Playboy ”’, it is very likely that 
Synge would be unknown to-day except to explorers in 
the by-paths of literature. Even the Unionist news- 
papers, less sensitive, no doubt, on the point of the 
‘‘insult’’ to Ireland, saw little or next to nothing 
in Synge’s work. Happily, Mr. Yeats, called for 
hurriedly from Scotland, reached Dublin in time to 
save the situation by bringing in the police. The 
play had its week’s run. The following Monday 
Mr. Yeats met Synge’s opponents in debate, using 
the stage of the Abbey Theatre for platform. 
In his opening statement he attacked what he called 
the tyranny of ‘‘clubs and societies’’. ‘* Seven 
or eight years ago’’, he said, ‘‘ the national move- 
ment was democratised, and passed from the hands of 
a few leaders into those of large numbers of young 
men organised in clubs and societies. These young 
men made the mistake of the newly enfranchised every- 
where; they fought for causes worthy in themselves 
with the unworthy weapons of tyranny and violence.”’ 
We must begin, he proceeded, once again to ask 
‘‘what a man is, and be content to wait a little 
before we go on to that further question: What is a 
good Irishman? There are some who have not got 
their degrees that will say to friend or neighbour, ‘ You 
have voted with the English, and that is bad’, or ‘ You 
have sent away your Irish servants, or thrown away 
your Irish clothes, or blacked your face for your singing. 
I despise what you have done, I keep you still my 
friend; but if you are terrorised out of doing any of 
these things, evil things though I know them to be, 
I will not have you for my friend any more.’’’ Mr. 
Yeats’ speech, or a portion of it, is to be found in one 
of the little journals of the Abbey Theatre. When I 


read it over at this distance of time I can understand 
the criticism that a stranger to Irish, or should I say 
to Dublin, affairs would direct against it for its serious- 
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ness, not to say solemnity. After all, the opposition to 
Synge may be traced to lack of the sense of humour ; 
and Mr. Yeats, instead of trying to kill by ridicule, flat- 
tered the ‘‘ gentlemen of the little clubs and societies ”’ 
by considering them as a national problem. In fact, 
the whole situation might have been taken for intensely 
and merely comic. One had, for instance, a sense of 
delicious irrelevancy when one found the boys of Trinity 
College ardently supporting the management. They 
had, needless to say, no views either for or against 
the ‘‘ freedom of literature’’; they had come to the 
Abbey for the pleasure of seeing the Papists summarily 
dealt with by the police. When the curtain fell they 
used to strike up ‘‘ God save the King! ’’; but one 
night the players, lest their own political sympathies 
might be misconstrued, peeped out from behind the 
curtain and joined in the reply, ‘‘ God save Ireland ”’, 
hissing their new champions. (I know nothing of the 
politics, let me say in parenthesis, of the present com- 
pany.) Again, where, except in Dublin, could a 
meeting the like of this one have been seen? In 
the chair sat the author of ‘* Economics for Irish- 
men’’. Mr. P. D. Kenny had not had, nor has 
he since had, any direct connexion with the Irish 
dramatic movement. But, like Synge, he was an 
unpopular writer—-though for quite different reasons, 
and in a quite different quarter. Yet, casting my 
memory back to the scene of the meeting, I am not 
convinced that Mr. Yeats was not right in saying, 
‘** Treland is passing through a crisis in the life of the 
mind’’. Much of the hostility that the Abbey Theatre 
has had to encounter has been the hostility of purely 
fractious men and women; but the youths, white with 
passion, tense, quivering in excitement, and yet im- 
pervious to the taunts of the Trinity boys in the gallery, 
who now climbed one after another on the platform 
and delivered their set speeches, were either something 
more or something less than ‘‘ knaves and dolts’’. 
And what speeches they were, too! They must have 
been students of medicine for the most part, for I 
remember that I picked up a deal of lore, and that they 
were strong on Herr Nordau and an Italian pathologist, 
and on degeneracy in literature. 

Mr. J. B. Yeats, the painter, spoke, and his and his 
son’s were the only voices raised in favour of ‘‘ The 
Playboy ’’. There were one or two plucky ladies who 
would have defended it had they not been prevented 
by Mr. Kenny, who has Irish ideas about women. 
The few Nationalists who admired Synge were angry 
with Mr. Yeats because he had used the police, 
and therefore could not support him upon the plat- 
form. One may laugh now when one thinks of it, 
but the perplexities of the position were no laugh- 
ing matter for the Abbey Theatre, which had the 
future to think of, and seemed like, whichever way it 
turned, to lose its few patrons. That Mr. Yeats rather 
underrated the determination of Synge’s opponents I 
felt then; the subsequent career of the play has borne 
me out. For the time and energy he has had to spend 
in interpreting Synge to the Irish public, for his limit- 
less patience in propaganda and generous labours when 
all seemed hopeless, Mr. Yeats has never been suffici- 
ently praised. In the upshot, Synge has not only been 
accepted as a national dramatist, but he has taken— 
wrongly, I think, though here I express a purely per- 
sonal opinion—the place among modern Irish writers 
that previously belonged by popular consent to Yeats 
himself. 


ON GOING TO THE ZOO. 
By Fitson Younc. 


(= of the things which remind me of the passing 

of my youth is that I can approach the Zoo 
without a sense of breathless excitement, a suspense 
that is almost intolerable, and can cover the last hundred 
yards before reaching the entrance gates without 
running. The mere sight of a turnstile no longer thrills 
me, since I have learnt to associate it with other things 
besides that magic wild world in which are collected the 


denizens of all the forests and jungles and deserts of a 
child’s imagination. But there is one thing in which 
age has not taught me wisdom, and that is my method 
of procedure when I do arrive at the Zoo. Not for 
me is the admirable itinerary recommended in the guide- 
book. According to that work, the visitor, “‘ starting 
from the Main Entrance, by ‘following the path to the 
right, will reach 
I.—THE WESTERN AVIARY ”’. 


But he doesn’t. He goes straight on, ignoring the 
attractions of the parrots and bath-chair men; and 
unmoved by the alluring sight of the pelicans down a 
little alley to the left, takes a bee-line down the Terrace 
Walk, turns to the right, and makes for the imposing 
structure with the thrilling title of the ‘‘ Lion House ’’. 
That at least is my incorrigible habit. Not for me the 
austere joys of the Northern Pheasantry, the Western 
Goose Paddocks, or the WildeAsses’ House; I am not 
even sure that I have ever looked on any of these with 
seeing eyes; I make straight for the lions. There I 
walk up and down looking at them, wishing they would 
look at me, which they never do; considering which I 
should like to stroke, and regretting the regulations 
which prevent one from making, even at one’s own 
risk, experiments in friendship. And having gazed for 
some time with an undiminished sense of admiration 
and respect, but with a feeling that there is somehow 
some expected thrill missing, I then betake myself with 
unerring steps under the dank tunnel, which once was 
so mysterious when one thought that the canal went 
over it and became so disappointing when one realised 
that it was only the Outer Circle road, to the Elephant 
House. This is always the second station of my pil- 
grimage ; and in one respect at least my ancient wonder 
does not fail, for elephants are always bigger than I 
believed they were. And after more gazing, during 
which I feel even stupider than I did in the Lion House 
(for there is no comment to be made on elephants), I 
go on and take a look at the hippopotamus, as being 
the next biggest thing available. By that time I have 
developed an appetite for polar bears, and so retrace 
my steps over what seems a very long walk indeed ; for 
the polar bears are always farther away than one thinks 
they are. The sight of them in their open-air enclosure 
proves always refreshing, and their cool splashings and 
wallowings in the water, and lazy ingenious sports with 
a bit of stick or a ball, prove a corrective to the some- 
what stuffy solemnities of the Elephant House. After 
that I make for the Monkey House, and there generally 
become aware of the first signs of what I can best 
describe as Zoo Headache—an ailment quite different 
from Academy headache, or pier headache, or theatre 
headache—which has marked and distinguishing symp- 
toms of itsown. The chief of these are tightness across 
the forehead, coupled with an abeyance of the desire 
to smoke; disinclination for the sight of food in any 
form whatsoever, but especially in the shape of dry 
fragments of buns, hallucinations taking the form that 
the world is made of concrete ; and a horror of parrots. 
If by any change on leaving the Monkey House one 
should catch sight of the Deer Paddocks—those areas 
of trampled mud, where an untidy cow-like creature 
is gazing vacantly over the smoky distances across 
Regent’s Park—the symptoms are aggravated by pro- 
found depression, and rapidly enter upon their final 
stage, which is marked by a craving for taxi-cabs, 
followed by collapse. 

That is one way of going to the Zoo, and it is the 
wrong way for grown-up people who have outlived their 
early wonder in such things, and lack that sustaining 
excitement as to what fearful thing may be in the next 
cage, which keeps smaller people going through a whole 
day of gazing and exclaiming. Truly one cannot see 
anything, anywhere, merely with one’s eyes. One 
must bring with one a penetrating and informing 
curiosity that will harness the processes of the mind to 
the sense of vision. On my last visit to the Zoo I 
realised how even in that wonderful place, if one is in 
the wrong mood oneself and the animals happen to be 
tired or sleepy, one may spend hours without making 
a single discovery or thinking a single new thought. 
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It was the day after a great holiday ; the gardeners were 
at work on the lawns, sweeping up veritable mountains 
of paper, orange peel, and banana skins; the animals 
themselves were worn out, suffering not only from a 
surfeit of dainties with which they are all too familiar, 
but also from malaise consequent on a day of nervous 
strain induced by the staring of thousands of eyes, and 
the weary business of receiving food only to find that 
it was of the wrong kind. 

Buns in front of the lions’ cage, nuts in front of the 
elephants, and sweets scattered at the shrine of the 
hyena, told a sad tale. I have seldom seen a more 
vivid expression of combined disgust and hatred as that 
on the countenance of a very over-nightish monkey to 
whom I offered a nut; the only movement made in 
response to the offering was a movement of the eyes 
and brows; but it was eloquent. I tried to correct the 
impression by offering a banana. This the creature 
took languidly, peeled it a little in a fumbling sort of 
way, looked at it for a long time, bit a little off the 
end, spat it out, and then appeared to sponge his fore- 
head with the rest. After that I made no more offerings, 
except to the elephant. I had just bought a large paper 
bag full of scraps, and feeling unequal to the extremely 
unpopular distribution of very dry bread in small pieces, 
I gave the whole contents of the bag at once to the 
elephant—almost half a loaf. He took it without a 
wink, and stretched out his trunk again. I then gave 
him the empty paper bag, which he took and swallowed 
with exactly the same expression, again holding out his 
trunk. After that I went away. 

No, this is not the way to see the Zoo. One goes 
there in search of something which no Zoo contains— 
namely, one’s own childish memories and wonders. I 
shall go again in a few days and try a better plan— 
namely, to attempt some personal acquaintance with 
individual beasts, and give some account of the pro- 
gress of it. I made a beginning the other day in the 
large Ape House—that terrifying place where, screened 
off from the public by sheets of plate glass, the anthro- 
poid apes, who are so awfully like ourselves, live out 
their days in an ecstasy of boredom and mental demo- 
ralisation. I was taken round to the back, so that I 
could see them at close quarters. One, of the build 
of a navvy, with a face like a cocoanut and a slight 
resemblance to the late Mr. Spurgeon, was gazing 
earnestly at me through the wire, and seemed almost to 
be trying to speak to me. ‘‘ Look out!’’ said the 
keeper, pulling me aside, ‘‘ he is going to aim at you; 
he will get you in a minute if you don’t look out; if he 
can’t reach you with his hand he’ll spit at you ”’. 

What an alternative! The creature, bored to death 
and seeing a stranger, desired to communicate with 
him in some way; and if he could not reach him with 
his hand, he could at least spit upon him. Being 
unequal to conversation of this kind, I decided to begin 
my researches elsewhere. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
By Dorotuy RICHARDSON. 


HE roadways have been watered. The street, 
offering its surface now and then for a moment 

for rapid flight from curb to curb, is cool and slippery. 
Along the sun-baked pavements the dust swirls in a 
cloud. Scraps of straw and paper from the packing- 
rooms of the great store at the head of the street are 
blown about your ankles. Every opening eastwards 
brings a tributary stream of midday traffic, fresh tor- 
ment of eddying refuse. The way seems endless 
through the impeding throng. Your random grasp at 
the thought of hay-time in far-away meadows, of 
butterflies flitting in scented gardens, heightens your 
helpless exasperation and brings no healing vision. 
You press mechanically towards your goal, the by-way 
opening at last and allowing you to turn in between 
quiet high grey stone houses. In the haze at the end 
of the street you may sce, as the tumult dies away 
behind you, the radiant glimmer of trees against white 
stonework. A motor skims noiselessly by. A careless 


song pours from an open window. Down the vista 
gay door-blinds are outstretched here and there. The 
sun-stricken balconies are empty, waiting for the night. 
Your solitary footsteps echo back from the high facades 
promising peace. Presently the five stone steps are 
reached and left behind, the hall door is closed. You 
count the stairs as you mount from the stir of the lower 
rooms. The thick-walled house is cool and a strong 
breeze pours through curtained stairway-windows down 
the long flights. Far away above you you can hear 
the creak and the sharp tap-tap of your slow-swinging 
door. You reach the upper landing at last. It stands 
silent and dust-laden in the glare streaming through a 
barred skylight. The loose door-knob rattles in your 
hand, the hinge cries its full scale and your fortress is 
gained. The breeze falls with the closing of the door. 
The air is more lifeless here than in the street, and you 
must breathe and taste the floating dust, but the sting 
of the sun is away. Shade and stillness close round 
you at once. You may sink, if you will, into the sweet 
stupor of a dream and waken to find the burden of 
the day forgotten ; or you may press forward with every 
sense at rest and pass once more through the difficult 
doorway of silence. . . . As you stand for a moment, 
tranquil, at the cross-roads, there comes a long cry 
echoing down the empty street far below: ‘‘ Straw... 
berries . . . English straw ... berries!”’ 

It pierces like an arrow to the heart of memory, 
releasing a tide that sweeps away London lying 
tortured under the midday sun, and carries you out of 
the harbour of your enclosing room. You stand in the 
wide, high doorway of the wagon-barn. You can see 
the southern countryside spreading for miles north and 
vast and west, ridge and valley and ridge, glaring in a 
shadowed midday. The distant sweeps of meadow- 
land are deep-toned and near, a rich velvet beneath 
the curtained sky. Every farm-building, every coned 
oast and white-faced windmill stands sharp against 
the surrounding greenery. The farthest ridge lies 
languidly, like an arm heavy with hanging draperies 
along the horizon. 

You pass from your shelter out into the strangely- 
staring world with your leaf-lined pannier. You make 
your way along the shining gravelled pathways, 
through the spellbound garden, past the orchard edge, 
where the talkative afternoon poultry huddle motion- 
less in their weed-grown run. Out on the clear slope 
beyond the melon-frames the world of earth and sky 
gathered together in this strange stillness releases you 
from the smiling burden of every day. They welcome 
you; they promise and reward; they give a sign and 
reveal a secret. But you may not linger in your free- 
dom. There is not a moment to be lost. The red fruits 
lie gleaming amongst their dark leaves against 
the burnish of the strewn straw, and by the time you 
have freed your booty from its sheltering nets a copper 
glow has come out upon the northern bank of sky, turn- 
ing the distant woods from green to purple. Great 
massed cloud shapes are driving slowly up over the 
grey. Now and again as you work at your little 
clumped plants there comes a faint stir through the 
breathless spaces, 2 moment’s freshening, and a faint 
moan that passes by you and dies into the air, leaving 
the silence and the livid, mutual stare of earth and sky. 
With bent head you labour on. In your pannier is a 
slow-growing pile of fruit, heavy and chill. The sky 
is leaning nearer. Presently a few slow drops beat 
down upon your neck, you hear them tapping upon the 
ribbed leafage. Then they too cease and the silence 
waits. There are three more rows of the two-days’ 
crop still to be searched. Your basket is nearly full. 
The first signal comes from the north, the first pale 
flame shooting across the grey, making an instant’s 
daylight over the countryside. A moment later there 
is a sudden wide gleam from horizon to horizon, then 
another—a mad daylight dances round you with 
scarcely an interval, and at last as your hand hurries, 
fumbling for only the largest globes, the wheels of the 
open storm rattle deafening across the vault. Pressing 


down your joy, you work on with what carelessness you 
may. To pause, to look up, would surely be to find 
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some kindly interference at hand. Only as you move 


from row to row can you glance for a moment at the 
high-hung curtains of flame, at the darting streaks and 
the flashes that gleam like brandished knives. The 
crashing of the tempest through the dry air may even 
now be hiding the sound of footsteps coming through 
the garden. . . . But they do not come, and you fill 
your pannier to the brim, and see the end, the dimming 
and blurring of the waiting upturned face of earth under 
the rush of the rain. 

You are driven hurrying through the _ grateful 
garden to find your place amongst the band of 
watchers. The storm is in the house. The daily 
challenge of the silent rooms is driven away. In the 
strong shelter of the tumult a charm is born in every 
homely face. In quiet intervals when the thunder is 
still, and the room is filled with the sound of the rush 
of the rain upon the full June garden, easy talk rises 
and flows. The preparation of the evening meal is a 
pleasant concert in the wide kitchen, and when twilight 
brings the dying down of the tempest toa softly slurring 
shower, the charm lingers, and the evening hours stand 
bright.and memorable redeemed from the slumber of 
custom. In the short night the storm breaks again, 
suddenly, overhead, and rages for three sultry hours 
sweeping away at dawn—leaving a silence so pure and 
strange that it draws you to your window for a moment 
from the opening gateway of sleep. The crystal sky is 
high above the earth. No bird has spoken yet. The 
poplar plumes are almost black. Under your window 
shining in the grass is a row of little white toadstools. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MASEFIELD’S POETRY.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Northgate, Wakefield, 18 June 1912. 


Sir,—The characteristic letter from your corre- 
spondent T. W. H. C. deserves some rejoinder. I use 
the word ‘‘ characteristic ’’, since it would be affectation 
not to recognise the initials and the style. T. W. H.C. 
can hardly be greeted as ‘‘a new voice’’; nor can I 
repay his other compliment and regard him as a denizen 
of ‘‘ the dulcet places’’, wherever those regions may 
be. His utterances in the vein of last week’s letter 
have already attained a certain uniqueness, among the 
curiosities of ephemeral literature, by their blend of 
pontifical complacency and vacuous bluster. ‘‘ There 
is a point’’, says T. W. H. C., ‘‘ when silence ceases 
to be golden and becomes criminal’’. For T. W. H.C. 
this point has occurred so often that the reluctant birth- 
pangs of his wisdom have come to be mistaken, by the 
unthinking, for inveterate impudence. He emulates in 
his oracles the Delphic priestess who, after commend- 
ing a holy reticence, proceeded to foam at the lips. 

In dealing with the works of Mr. Masefield 
T. W. H®C. adopts a controversial method with which 
we are all familiar. In spite of the formidable airs with 
which he carries it off, it is really quite a childlike and 
ingenuous one. He offers a running commentary on 
the subject matter of the poems, tearing away from their 
context and treatment those concrete details which 
offend (as we are to understand) his fastidious moral 
taste, and holding them up to obloquy in terms that pass 
alternately, with T. W. H. C., for grave reproof and 
light persiflage. By way of easily dismissing any author 
one may have reason to dislike, the device is crudely 
effective. If things which we call disreputable, such 
as the goings-on of unregenerate Saul Kane, are im- 
possible for a poetic scheme—in other words, if a poet 
by the use of such material is self-condemned—our 
traditional standards of poetry will call for revision. I 
do not say there are no arguments for such a standpoint. 
It may after ali be right, and perhaps T. W. H. C. will 
maintain it in the case of Marlowe, for example. There 
is no sense, however, and as a rule little sincerity, in 
the attitude of a critic who accepts these things in the 
work of established poets and makes them the very 


core of his condemnation when he deals with new and 
lesser writers. The whole of T. W. H. C.’s criticism, 
denuded of inane rhetorical flourishes like ‘‘ seas of 
filth’’, ‘*‘ the wrinkled Atlantic’’, and ‘‘ splendid 
skittles ’’, is reducible to this basis. His summary of 
Mr. Masefield’s verses, to the effect that they are no 
more than ‘‘ brutality, lust, and murder done into 
rhyme’’, is a statement and nothing more. If 
‘** brutality, lust and murder ’’ must never be treated 
by poets at all, the obvious inference is sound enough 
as to Mr. Masefield, but also excludes from poetry a 
good deal of Shakespeare. If poets, on the other hand, 
may treat such matters, the only point that remains is 
the spirit or value of their treatment. Here again we 
get no light from T. W. H. C., save another bald state- 
ment, that Mr. Masefield has ‘‘ tricked out ’’ his material 
with ‘*‘ Brummagem religious symbols ”’. 

This begging of the question is not enough for 
T. W. H. C. He attacks the intellectual honesty, as 
well as the poetic claims, of Mr. Masefield’s work. ‘‘ li 
we could bring ourselves’’, he writes, ‘‘ to Mr. 
Masefield’s view of poetry, religion and commerce, we 
would undertake to produce, inside a fortnight, two 
poems similar in length and quality to the ‘‘Everlasting 
Mercy ”’ and the ‘* Widow in the Bye Street ’’ out of the 
late Dr. Crippen and the beautiful amours of the Baptist 
minister who has lately been electrocuted in New York.”’ 
The word I have italicised implies (if it means anything) 
that Mr. Masefield in his choice of subjects is influenced 
by the consideration that objectionable matter ‘* pays ’’. 
I do not know Mr. Masefield, personally, from Adam ; 
but the suggestion strikes me as utterly unjustifiable 
by any facts known to the public, and at the same time 
as a thoroughly typical piece of malignity on the part 
of T. W. H. C. 

‘*T have no desire to belittle Mr. Masefield’’, he 
observes later. This remark may be taken indulgently, 
like the commendation of ‘‘smooth speech ’’ with 
which the letter opens. For my own part, I have 
always supposed that such fame as T. W. H. C. has 
achieved in the bookstall world reposes wholly on his 
singular fluency in belittling almost everybody, from 
nations to individuals. Possibly he has done all this 
without ‘‘ desiring ’’ it. It may be a mission, an inner 
call which he cannot resist. Probably this is the true 
explanation. His responsible office as one consciously 
‘** versed in the business of the muses ’’—to quote his 
own delicious phrase—is after all subsidiary to his 
broad function as the purge of his epoch. The ‘“‘ foul 
people ’’ who inhabit ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy ’’, and 
‘*the cheap spiritual world ’’ for which that poem is 
alleged to cater, are alike repugnant to his nostril. 
Rightly so, perhaps. The misfortune is that he 
chastises these delinquents in a style of shrill conceit 
far less congenial to the réle of moral and religious 
censor than to that of the ‘‘boomster’’ in coloured 
covers. 

Incidentally it may be observed that the hypothetical 
‘* undertaking ’’—to match other writers with ease on 
their own ground, if only one could degrade one’s high 
soul to the level of such competition—is a sort of thing 
we have heard once or twice before. It is not likely. to 
convince the plain man. Here, as in most of his critical 
lucubrations, T. W. H. C. invites us to take him on 
trust. He is always ready and anxious to assure us 
that so-and-so has not ‘‘ the smallest claim to considera- 
tion ’’ as a poet; but since he invariably fails to indicate 
the gencral lines on which poetry should be judged, and 
in fact offers no constructive or positive standpoint of 
criticism whatsoever, his indiscriminate slashings beat 
the air. His remarks on Mr. Masefield’s verse are 
patently conceived in prejudice and brought forth in 
scorn. Any man, however ordinary, has the right to 
pass a sincerely unfavourable opinion on current poetry, 
as on any other public matter, if only he will express 
himself without rudeness. An author like T. W. H. C., 
whose staple is scorn, must not complain if people ask 
bluntly : ‘‘ What is this writer, who brushes his con- 
temporaries aside so blatantly and with such an air? ”’ 
To that question, as it affects T. W. H. C., Iam aware 
of no compensating answer. For all! can tell, he may 
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privately possess abilities and character before which, 
if we only knew them, we should all bow the head. 
His published output in prose, however, reveals no 
specially solid attainment, as warrant for savage con- 
tempt of other men’s work. As for his published 
verses, his sonnets and his political diatribes in metre, 
I can hardly suspect even T. W. H. C. of the egregious 
vanity of setting up these, by implication, as the standard 
of poetry for the modern world. Their merits otherwise, 
as verse, are beside my present point. sa 

I regret, Sir, that this letter is not, nor is meant 
to be, a model of politeness. No doubt T. W. H. C. 
himself, with his horror of ‘‘ dulcet’’ methods, will 
like it all the better on that account. If any other writer 
had so loftily condemned my views on Mr. Masefield’s 
poems, and had waved them to limbo on the strength 
of an introductory paragraph, I should not have 
troubled your correspondence column. T. W. H. C. 
however, has spent a conspicuous part of his literary 
existence in falling foul, unprovoked, of people who 
either cannot, or for various good reasons do not, 
reply to him. In this instance, therefore, I feel that 
the natural first instinct—to leave one’s critic in the 
artless enjoyment of a point scored—is not a sound 
one. The customary tone and temper of T. W. H. C.’s 
denunciations, compact as they are of petty spleen and 
colossal bumptiousness, ought not to pass eternally 
by default. 

Iam, Sir, etc., 
J. E. Barton. 


‘““THE MELANCHOLY OF PARIS.”’ 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


111 Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, 
17 June 1912. 


Sir,—When my friend, the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, like 
a true sportsman, notified me of his intention to refute 
my article on ‘‘ The Melancholy of Paris’’ in your 
columns I was moved to write you before seeing a 
word of M. Dimnet’s article. I meant to tell him here, 
with your indulgence, that he was not qualified to 
answer me. His life at the Collége Stanislas is doubt- 
less an excellent background for literary work, but it 
is not exactly the sort of Parisian life I had in mind. 
I was writing of the bulk of the population, not. of 
M. Dimnet, M. Henri Bergson, or M. Anatole France. 
To ask a Parisian his opinion of Paris, moreover, is 
like asking Mr. Tom Mann concerning Syndicalism. 
We know his views in advance. 

By waiting I have gained almost too great an advan- 
tage. M. Dimnet’s article in your issue of 15 June is 
the best possible substantiation of my remarks. Satire 
may be amusing—it often is—but it is hardly argument 
or proof. He quotes the tax-collector Lillyvick and 
assures us that the concierge will go to fetch the 
plumber, even though he robs you and makes life 
burdensome to you. He takes Heine literally in the 
statement that the poet jostled passers-by for ‘‘ the 
music of the apologies’’ as a proof of present-day 
Parisian politeness. (Heine was a German exile, 
perhaps already in receipt of the regrettable French 
pension.) Honesty, we are told, has nothing to do with 
cheerfulness, and one expects M. Dimnet to say next 
that Apaches only add to the joy of existence. He begs 
the question and a definition by his query, ‘‘ What is 
a gay town? ”’ 

I can only tell him that Paris is not one, despite the 
climate, which he seems to imagine is the town. If, 
however, he spent last summer and winter in Paris, even 
that allusion is unhappy. In short, he builds on the 
difficulty of uprooting ‘‘a well-established error ’’. 
Well, I may not succeed in uprooting it, but I find 
I have expressed the conviction’ of many intelligent 
people that the Paris of to-day is neither Walpole’s 
‘““marquise’’ nor Hamilton’s ‘‘ great lady’’, but 
a ; to call names, however, would serve the pur- 


pose as little as the Abbé Dimnet’s fourteen articles of 
faith in Paris. A catchword is abroad that Paris is 
an agreeable dwelling-place. Without prejudice, I 


found the phrase to be, like many catchwords believed 
in blindly, untrue—and I said as much. It is no argu- 
ment to tell me in reply why Venice and New York 
are cheerful or the reverse. My chief point was that 
a deadly materialism, and consequent pessimism, were 
not improbably at the root of Parisian gloom (I have 
seen more French homes than M. Dimnet suspects), 
and to say that the Vicomte de Vogiié was not habitually 
cheerful hardly explains away his earnest endeavour 
to import some sincerity and optimism into modern 
French literature—if literature it may be called. 
Shortly, to be as lucid as the recent French plays (save 
the mark !) which the Abbé Dimnet praises, I believe the 
emptiness of Parisian souls to be responsible for 
Parisian melancholy. Again, I must add that I except 
such men as M. Dimnet, and that my admiration for 
his heart and mind is only enhanced by the failure of 
his argument. 
Iam, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
Henry James Forman. 


THE UNPUBLIC HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


53 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane W. 
18 June 1912. 


Sir,—The director of the Home Counties Public 
House Trust finds fault with me because I expressed 
the opinion that the movement which he represents has 
not succeeded in greatly lessening the kind of public 
house nuisance which I described. But he quite misses 
the point. I never said that public-houses should not 
supply meals, or that there is not a need for a supply 
of such things, or that the provision of food does not 
tend to improve the public-house. What I did say was 
that the chief purpose for which public-houses are used 
in cities is drinking; and it was simply of the public- 
house as a drinking-place that I wrote. It is the public- 
house as a drinking-place that I want to see tackled and 
reformed, that being the purpose for which it is chiefly 
used. I do not want to stop people drinking; I only 
want to see that they drink in pleasant and decent 
circumstances. 

The village inn may need reformation; but it is 
absurd to pretend that it exerts anything like as 
demoralising an influence on the population as_ the 
typical town corner house which I described. Mr. 
Hart’s statement that he considers ‘‘the need for 
reform in the country is even more crying than in the 
town ”’ is nonsense, and shows how even an intelligent 
mind may, by concentration on one part of a problem, 
lose all perception of the proportion it bears to the 
whole. 

Yours ete. 
Firson YOuNG. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpAy REVIEW. 


17 Norfolk Terrace, Brighton, 
17 June 1912. 

Sir,—So many people seem interested in the 
R. Lowe epitaph that 1 venture to send you another 
variant. The Latin translation escapes me. It was 
given to me long years ago by an old college friend of 
R. L. 

Very faithfully yours, 
ALF. KING. 


‘** Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 
A faithless friend, a bitter foe. 
Whither his restless soul hath fled 
Cannot be thought of, much less said; 
If to the realms of light and love, 
Concord no longer reigns above; 
If it has sought a lower level, 
All must compassionate the devil.’’ 


The Latin translation was said to be by R. L. himself. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Brandwood, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Sir,—In your edition of 8 June Mr. Filson Young, 
writing on Roman Catholic hymns, makes the following 
observations : ‘‘ There is no more touching sight than 
to see that great nave’’ (in Westminster Cathedral) 
‘*thronged with people on a Sunday evening—poor 
people, mostly, who have come there in search of some- 
thing to comfort and help them through their lives. 
And to me, at any rate, there is nothing sadder than 
the kind of help and comfort that are given. . . . One 
longs that, in addition to the beautiful music provided 
by the choir, these poor people might be able to express 
their inarticulate aspirations in some grand and stirring 
spiritual songs of their own’’. To a logical mind the 
weekly thronging of the church, one would have 
thought, would prove that it is in that great church 
that the ‘‘ mostly poor people ’’ do find the ‘* comfort 
and help ’’ they seek—else it would not be ‘‘ thronged ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
** ONE OF THE INARTICULATE.”’ 


WILD BIRDS OF KINGSTON VALE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


34 Elm Park Mansions, Park Walk, 
Chelsea S.W., 19 June 1912. 

Sir,—You have already supported the efforts of the 
Wimbledon Common Extension Fund to save Kingston 
Vale from the builder. Will you allow another appeal for 
help, addressed to all who are interested in preserving 
the birds of London and its outskirts? Birds of many 
species, some of them by no means common, are to be 
found either on or close by the threatened land. Not 
many weeks ago a flock of lesser redpolls were seen 
close to the Beverley Brook. Skylarks of course 
abound. A kestrel will sometimes hover over the Vale. 
The lesser whitethroat sings by the brook, and no 
doubt nests in the bushes at its edge. Turtle-doves, 
tree-pipits, willow-wrens, wood-wrens, blackcaps and 
garden-warblers may all be heard close by. Reed- 
buntings and tree-sparrows are sometimes seen. The 
hedgerows and bushes of the Vale are haunted by red- 
backed shrikes. Both last year and this a wild duck 
has nested in an old pollard willow in the Vale. A 
nightingale has been singing for many weeks by the 
Beverley Brook. We can never hope to hear him again 
if rows of houses are allowed to line its banks. Nor 
shall we see and hear the noisy lapwings which swoop 
and tumble over some of the fields which are in such 
imminent danger. I feel sure the birds nest there, for 
all through the spring they have haunted the place— 
only a few days ago a flock of forty or more settled 
there. On one occasion I saw a lapwing, with great 
outcry, chase a cuckoo across the brook. 

Mr. Richardson Evans, The Keir, Wimbledon 
Common, is the Hon. Secretary of the fund. Time is 
short. We have only till the end of July to save the 
Vale from being built over. Will the bird-lovers of 
London help us? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully 
A MEMBER OF THE LonpON COMMITTEE. 


BARHAM VALLEY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


Canterbury, 8 June 1912. 
S1r,—I think it may interest your readers to know 
that the stream now flowing through the Barham Valley 
near here, which usually only appears once in six 
years, has now come out for the third year in succession. 
They say it will disappear again in a few weeks, as 
it generally does. But, although it is very shallow, I 
doubt it. Is not such vitality extraordinary in face of 
the two droughts in the last twelve months? Can any 

of your correspondents suggest the reason for it? 
Yours etc., 
S. WarTERs. 


REVIEWS. 
HARDY’S ALLUSIONS. 


The Works of Thomas Hardy in Prose and Verse, with 
Prefaces and Notes. Wessex Edition, in 20 vols. 
Novels of Character and Environment: “Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles: a Pure Woman”, “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd”, “Jude the Obscure”, “ The 
Return of the Native’. London: Macmillan. 
1912. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Gre the death of George Meredith, Thomas Hardy 

has been indisputably at the head of English fic- 
tion. The ‘‘ Wessex ’’ Edition of his works which is 
now being issued is a tribute to his genius which might 
have been expected earlier. The books are a little too 
tall to be handy, but they are giving us on good paper 
and in excellent type the novels that have long since 
won their position as things unique in English literature. 
Later we shall get that poignant verse to which as a 
first love Mr. Hardy has of late returned. The new 
edition has some extra matter by way of preface which 
is worth attention. No one is more trenchant in such 
notes than the author of ‘‘ Tess ’’. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said of the art of the 
novels, of that sombre power which makes the obsession 
of ‘** Tess’’ and ‘‘ Jude’’, of the rustic delineations 
of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’’ and the unity of 
scheme and atmosphere which makes ‘‘ The Return of 
the Native’’ the highest achievement of all. What 
is not generally known is Mr. Hardy’s accomplishment 
as a writer, the extraordinary range of allusion which 
has a passion for self-cultivation behind it. On his 
seventy-first birthday Mr. Hardy was talking of the 
slipshod writing which is tolerated nowadays. Need- 
less to say, there is no such writing with him. His 
charm is largely one of exquisitely ordered words. He 
has that command of the vernacular which is an essen- 
tial part of all great styles; but he has also—almost in 
bewildering profusion in his earlier works—all the 
allusion and simile which fall from a well-stored mind, 
all that might be expected to be known in days when 
people talked about a scholar and a gentleman. Mere- 
dith, dealing with circles approximating for the most 
part to the University standard of manners, is thought 
to have a monopoly of familiar allusion to the world of 
Greek and Latin. That is a common opinion, but it 
does not happen to be true. Both Meredith and Hardy, 
it may be noted in passing, use the split infinitive, which 
has a pedigree going back many centuries. But the 
novelist of Wessex has by no means the limited range of 
expression which belongs to his rustic world. The 
dialect which he glorifies is not Cockney, and not, per- 
haps, easy to townsfolk. His countrymen approximate 
in many ways to Shakespeare’s, and the great plays 
are frequently in his mind. He presents one of his 
heroines with the pose of Imogen outside the cave of 
Belisarius; refers to Hallam’s views on Juliet, which 
can affect few people nowadays; and reminds one of 
‘* Macbeth ’’ when he paraphrases Hell as ‘‘ the great 
fireplace ’’. 

The advance of science, too, which left its mark to 
a tedious extent on George Eliot, has touched Mr. 
Hardy’s writing. He can speak of ‘‘ chain salpz2 ’’ and 
of ‘‘a state of mental gutta serena”’, and is learned 
both in stars and geology. His beginnings as an 
architect are known, and his readers expect a fine dis- 
cernment concerning the old churches of Dorset, and 
such things as the monastic barn at-Abbotsbury, which 
is nobler in design than many a modern church, and 
served as the model for Bathsheba’s in ‘‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd’’. But the novels throughout 
show a keen study of pictures as well. The indigo in 
Turner, a Danby sunset, the droop of head in Giotto’s 
Apostles ’’, Sallaert and Van Alsloot, ‘‘ the 
softened ruddiness on a surface of high rotundity that 
we meet with in a Terburg or a Gerard Douw ’’, the 
sun after rain in the landscapes of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema—all are pressed into service. A pair sitting 
stiffly side by side at a darkening table suggest some 
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Tuscan painting of the two disciples supping at 
Emmaus; the detail of a bony hand recalls Carlo 
Crivelli; women at work in a swede field in coarse 
‘‘wroppers”’ have the dignity of some early Italian 
conception of the two Marys; and another sort of 
woman tugs at masculine hearts with the emotional lure 
oi Greuze. 

But the classics afford Mr. Hardy his favourite range 
of allusion, and those who deride them cannot read him 
with full enjoyment. The ordinary reader can under- 
stand his ingenious adjective ‘‘ Scyllao-Charybdean ”’ 
(not given, by the way, in the great Oxford Dictionary), 
and may be equal to ‘‘ dolorifuge’’, ‘‘ theomachist ’’, 
and ‘‘ thesmothete’’. He may even realise the force 
of calling a woman’s fine figure a ‘‘ Praxitelean crea- 
tion’’. But he must recall from the First Book of 
Herodotus the ‘‘ sprete iniuria forme’’ so vividly 
marked in the wife of Candaules. He must know why 
Chromis and Mnasylus are called jolly dogs. A chat- 
tering bachelor is rendered by Terence’s ‘‘ plenus 
rimarum’’. Lucretius lends from his keen dis- 
section of women a motto for the title-page of 
‘* The Hand of Etheiberta’’ : ‘‘ vitee postscenia celant’’. 
Who are these cloakers of the background? Knowing 
the text, you recognise them as ‘‘ nostre Veneres”’’, 
the pretty women of our day. ‘‘ Concurritur: 
hore momento ”’, the heading of a chapter of ‘‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd ’’, prepares the reader who 
knows the satires of Horace for the swift death 
which follows the clash of Troy and Boldwood. The 
terseness of the classical quoter, so puzzling to out- 
siders, appears in such phrases as ‘‘ Talibus incusat ”’ 
and ‘‘ the Quos ego of the whole lecture’’. The 
** Aeneid ’’ again is used when a lover adopts the tactics 
of Dares at the Sicilian games, and a lady shares 
Camilla’s objection to common feminine tasks. A lover 
separated from his chosen one looks on the woman 
beside him in church with sentiment ‘‘ Horatian rather 
than Psalmodic ’’, and this pretty fragment of transla- 
tion follows : 


‘*O, what hast thou of her, of her 
Whose every look did love inspire ; 
Whose every breathing fanned my fire, 
And stole me from myself away? ”’ 


The May Dance, surviving now mainly as a got-up 
affair for journalists, represents for the Wessex novelist 
** the local Cerealia ’’ ; the furze is ‘‘ Ulex Europzus ”’ ; 
and Bathsheba, happily born before an insurgent demo- 
cracy decided to taboo the greatest of languages, views 
“the TeréXeorae of her union with Troy’’. To take 
the latest instance, Mr. Hardy says in his new Preface 
concerning the sub-title to ‘‘ Tess’’, ‘‘ Melius fuerat 
non scribere’’. Anarchic in many ways, he may have 
a heightened appeal for the present generation, but he 
does not lend any encouragement to the race of readers 
and writers who supply and demand no distinction of 
mind, and cover ignorance of life’s issues and achieve- 
ments with a cloud of shallow and meaningless 
verbosity. 


CRANKS ABROAD. 


“Our Foreign Policy and Sir Edward Grey's Failure.” 
By G. H. Perris. London: Melrose. 1912, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


~o is a book written by a person who is a senti- 
mental Radical with Socialist leanings—he has 
a large, soft, white heart beating gently and warmly 
all for poor oppressed humanity. Sir Edward Grey is 
attacked in the pages of this book with all the bitterness 
with which members of this particular tribe are accus- 
tomed to attack those who disagree with them. When 
a politician begins by personal’ compliments you may 
look out for trouble—that was why when we read that 
Sir Edward Grey was a clean, self-contained, knightly 
figure, we knew that the said knightly figure was going 
tohaveahottime. The barbed and vicious darts which 
this author showers on the Foreign Secretary are daubed 
with soap of the softest, his war-cries are like the 


cooings of moulted doves of peace, his menaces are 
uttered with Pharisaical rectitude, but the sour fanatic 
spirit is not concealed. He opens in the first chapter 
with a wail over the demise of Gladstonian chivalry, 
and he ends with this expression in the last: ‘‘ Sir 
Edward Grey has chosen, before any high adventure 
for mankind, the friendship of a ruler who, of all men, 
has best won the contempt and loathing of the world’’. 
The ruler in question, it need hardly be said, is the 
Tsar of Russia. 

We never fully realised the difficulties with which Sir 
Edward Grey had to cope until we read this book, be- 
cause in this little volume we have comprised the whole 
of the views and opinions of the extreme but influential 
section of the supporters of the present Government. 
Sir Edward Grey has no doubt had a few rebuffs, and 
he has not carried our ship quite unscathed through 
the various shoals and rocks of the intricate passage 
through which he has had to steer. But the loss of a 
few feet of copper sheeting, a little damaged paintwork, 
an hour or so’s delay at low-tide on a sandbank, though 
uncomplimentary to the skill of the pilot, are trifles to 
the cataclysmal disasters which his mutinous fo’c’s’le 
hands eagerly desire him to court. 

Briefly, the policy which Mr. Perris and the crank 
party would have us follow is simple. We must aban- 
don command of the sea, and reduce our Navy to such 
a point that Germany would have a fair sporting chance 
in a single-handed fight with us. This would naturally 
allay German suspicions and give Lord Haldane an 
opportunity. We must also abandon all idea of attack- 
ing our foes’ commerce in the event of war, while at the 
same time giving our enemies every opportunity of 
attacking ours ; this would beget good feeling all round 
and show that we were paying more than lip-service to 
the cause of Peace. Egypt, India, and the Sudan 
must be made self-governing as soon as possible, thus 
bringing enlightenment, prosperity, and peace to 
oppressed and groaning peoples. 

Though this may not sound very attractive to warlike 
and enthusiastic minds, such soldiers and sailors as we 
retained would have plenty to do. Under a crank 
régime at the Foreign Office the gates of Janus would 
seldom be shut. We should declare war on Turkey on 
behalf of the Albanians, and war on Italy on behalf of 
the Turks, Sir John French proceeding to Salonica, and 
Sir Ian Hamilton to Sollum. A declaration of war on 
Russia would coincide with our Mediterranean opea- 
tions, for the double purpose of restoring a sound demo- 
cratic Government in Persia and bringing home Miss 
Malecka. The Persian part of this war would be rather 
difficult in performance, since it would be essential for 
us to keep out of the British sphere of influence in 
Persia, in order to prove our disinterested motives ; but 
if we could induce the Amir of Afghanistan to ally him- 
self with Russia and attack us in India, the impasse 
might be avoided. The establishment of an Armenian 
republic would engage the attentions of a strong mobile 
force acting in the Caucasus. A flying squadron based 
on Cape Town would proceed to attack the Japanese 
fleet in order to re-establish the independence of Korea. 
The Territorial Army would march on Brussels with the 
object of making serious representations with regard to 
the administration of the Congo. These preliminaries 
arranged, we should then proceed to subsidise all 
foreign revolutionary societies, and provide them with 
dynamite, bombs, arms, ammunition, etc., wherever 
and whenever required, providing that the said societies 
desire to replace a monarchy by a republic, a republic 
by a commune, a fair Government by a bad Govern- 
ment, or a bad Government by a worse. 

This Bedlam dream is the practice of the theory pro- 
pounded by Mr. Perris in his book on Foreign Affairs. 
Everyone interested in our position in the world should 
read this work, firstly, to realise, by applying the law of 
contraries, what our true policy should be, and secondly, 
to appreciate what altitudes of folly a sentimental 
Englishman can reach when mounted on a hobby-horse 
of sufficient fire and mettle. Here are a few aphorisms 
which seem to cover the Radical Socialist School’s 
views on foreign affairs: Any war is justified so long 
as it will not profit the one who provokes it. Every 
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cause is worth fighting for, provided it is irretrievably 
lost. Any crime is justifiable so long as the criminal 
is a revolutionary. Every act of repression on the part 
of a Government is a crime. Every fire-engine is a 
direct incentive to incendiarism. All defence is inex- 
cusable until it is too late. All Governments friendly to 
our own should be flouted, all nations unfriendly to us 
should be surrendered to on all occasions. To preserve 
the peace of the world a sincere peacemaker should not 
scruple to deluge it in blood. We should be ready at 
all times to interfere in the domestic affairs of all 
peoples, but never be prepared to defend our private 
interests. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


“A Poet's Children: Hartley and Sara Coleridge.” 
By Eleanor A. Towle. London: Methuen. 1912. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘| was, and still is, a place for a good book 

on Hartley Coleridge. His own prose and verse 
and the many descriptions and criticisms of him make 
fascinating and sufficient material. It was his fatal 
weakness that he did nothing all his life but create 
such material. Except in his hack-work he wrote 
nothing which had more than a personal application, 
poem after poem which you must love “ ere to you it 
shall seem worthy of your love’’, interesting because 
in the first half of the nineteenth century a man 
thought and felt so. Third-rate poetry does not often 
survive, but there is none’ surviving that is more 
poignant. No first-rate poetry is so poignant because 
it is of more than personal application and is removed 
from mere poignancy by beauty, as Hartley Coleridge’s 
never is. He is the poet of stainless remorse who wrote 
in a Bible when he was forty, though he says thirty- 
five : 

‘* When I received this volume small, 
My years were barely seventeen ; 
When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, alas ! I might have been. 


And now my years are thirty-five, 
And every mother hopes her lamb, 
And every happy child alive, 
May never be what now I am.”’ 


Ten years later he was writing to his mother ‘in 


heaven ’’, longing to see her and know that he was 
forgiven 
** For all the pain and doubt and rankling shame 

Which I have caused to make thee weep or sigh ”’. 


He regretted all things and yet remained fresh and 
innocent, regretted, without lamenting for them, except 
for 
“* The pain I felt, the gushing tears 
I used to shed when I had gone astray ”’, 


Most poignant of all probably is the sonnet : 


** Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I,— 
For yet | lived like one not born to die; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed and I knew no fears. 

But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran: 

A rathe December blights my lagging May; 
And still I am a child, tho’ I be old, 

Time is my debtor for my years untold ”’. 


At fifty he was ‘‘ a white-haired apparition—wearing in 
all other respects the semblance of youth—with the most 
delicately grained and tinted skin, and vividly bright 
eyes ’’,—scholar, humourist, sentimentalist and eccen- 
tric, still wandering like a breeze, as when Wordsworth 
praised him for it, without foresight. 


But Miss Towle, who died before revising her book, 
made nothing of her opportunity. She hardly used 
the poems at all. The descriptions of him are either 
dully paraphrased or ineffectively abridged. There 
are charming pages in her book. Many people will 
now, for example, meet for the first time the story 
how he told an Irish Protestant enthusiast that there 
were two great evils in Ireland: ‘‘ There are, indeed ’’, 
replied the Irish guest; ‘‘ but please to name them’’. 
The first’’, Hartley resumed, ‘‘is popery.”’ ‘“‘ It 
is’’, cried the other in emphatic acquiescence. How 
wonderful you should have discovered it! Now what 
is the second great evil?’’ ‘‘ Protestantism’’, was 
Hartley’s reply in a voice of thunder, as he ran away 
screaming with laughter. 

Some will miss Tennyson’s story how he once went 
a walking tour with some friends, but was suddenly 
missed, and not found again until six weeks later he 
emerged from some inn. 

Miss Towle took a kindly but a too patheticatiy 
pardoning point of view. She neither produced a 
picture nor made a complete criticism. Her touch was 
too heavy and uncertain, her purpose too dim. She 
hardly prepared the way for the successor who must 
be hoped for. Until he arrives, the poems, ill arranged 
as they are, cannot be superseded. The book which 
we are thinking of will effectively supersede them. 
Many it will embody, many it will summarise, not a 
few it will rescue from print to oblivion. We can 
imagine as the result a book that would deserve a place 
with the ‘‘ Diary of a Superfluous Man ’”’. 


THE WAY TO WIN. 


“An Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905.” 
By Colonel Charles Ross. Vol. I. London: Mac- 
millan. 1912. 10s. 6d. 


“The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904.” By Colonel 
E. L. V. Cordonnier. Translated by Captain C. F. 
Atkinson. Vol. I. London: Rees. 1912. 7s. 6d. 


O NE of these two books is a complete narrative, the 

other a series of tactical studies, but both show 
a striking similarity in one respect, in that they depre- 
cate the value of ofiicial histories, written usually to 
conceal blunders or glorify persons in high places. 
From such tainted sources of information Colonel Ross 
appeals to unwritten history, to psychology, to the 
secret devices and subterfuges utilised to deceive the 
enemy, and Colonel Cordonnier to the ‘‘ facts written on 
the soil’’ by the actions that took place. It will be 
obvious that the former method must largely be depen- 
dent on conjecture, and that caution and restraint 
must be exercised if the danger of finding just what 
is being looked for is not to wreck us. We are not 
sure that Colonel Ross has succeeded in avoiding this 
danger, and has not sometimes allowed his theories 
to master the realities of the case. The causes of the 
Russian failure are clear and patent to veryone who 
has made the smallest study of military science. The 
elementary lessons of war were violated, and the 
guidance of common-sense set at naught. We find, 
as Cordonnier insists, that the first postulate of 
successful strategy—the harmony between political 
and military aims—was not complied with. <A vice- 
roy who was an admiral is seen directing land 
operations, and the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
further bound by wires from S. Petersburg. The Russian 
soldier was thrown into the battle in many cases un- 
trained in the use of the weapons placed in his hands. 
Generals were selected for commands for reasons quite 
other than those connected with military efficiency, and 
their ideas of leadership were often but little removed 
from the bow-and-arrow stage of tactics. Many other 
elements of weakness in the Russian ranks might be 
quoted, but it is scarcely necessary for us to labour the 
point, and reference to it would not have been made 
at all were it not for the tendency we have noted in 
Colonel Ross’ book. He has given us a volume in 
which much industry is displayed, and the matter dealt 
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with well expressed and well arranged. Excellent maps 
are supplied, and as a work of reference it will prove 
useful. But the incursions into ‘‘ the inner history ”’ 
do not always or even usually bring us back very solid 
results, and the student may often be misled rather than 
benefited by them. In some other respects, too, Colonel 
Ross is a dangerous guide. It is perfectly true that 
the Russians were brought to peril before ever the war 
began, as also it is true that the French were beaten 
before a shot was fired in 1870. Both these nations were 
also undoubtedly misled and surprised, but they were 
at a disadvantage because their political and strategical 
systems were not in harmony, and because therefore 
their organisation for war was bad, and their prepara- 
tion for war inadequate. These are the real lessons 
for statesmen, soldiers, legislators, and electors, and 
until these broad features of success are recog- 
nised it is beside the mark to insist on the need 
of a good system of secret service or the advantages 
to be derived from trickery. Neither can certain 
of Colonel Ross’ views on tactical matters meet with 
approval. For example, he says he cannot understand 
‘the cavalry spirit ’’, and sneers at those who do and 
who deplore the want of vigour displayed by Russian 
horsemen. But he nowhere points out that the so-called 
Russian cavalry were not cavalry, properly speaking, at 
all. With the exception of a few regiments of dragoons 
Cossacks represented that arm in Manchuria, and 
Cossacks, it may emphatically be stated, are not cavalry, 
and the capacity and potentialities of cavalry are not 
to be gauged by their performances. Yet Colonel Ross, 
in describing the organisation of the Russian forces, 
speaks of cavalry regiments and squadrons, and does 
not apparently recognise the difference between Cossacks 
and cavalry, or at any rate does not point it out. It 
may be difficult to appreciate ‘‘ the cavalry spirit ’’, but 
a military historian should know that every man with 
a pole on a pony is not a lancer. He might exhibit more 
discrimination than to swallow Norman Angell whole 
and say that ‘‘it has recently been demonstrated that 
all war is bad business and that the financial rela- 
tionship between civilised nations is so close that a 
victorious nation will suffer as much as, if not more 
than, the vanquished’’. If he reads Mr. Lawson on 
the subject, he will find something to enlighten 
him. On the other hand, Colonel Cordonnier has 
confined himself to an accurate and succinct analysis 
of the operations such as will prove of the utmost 
value to those who want to learn war from history. 
Nowhere is an important lesson better brought out 
than in his comments on the plan of the war. The 
Japanese organised for and prepared for the particular 
war they knew must come. They won victory because of 
the measures they adopted, but they would have done so 
more easily, and at less expense of lives and money, if 
their preparations had been even more complete than 
they were. Success in war can be gained by strategy 
(in its fullest sense) in peace. Inadequate preparation 
may bring disaster, and certainly will bring misfortune 
and waste of money. That is the main lesson of the 
latest war, as it was the lesson of the Boer War, and 
of every other great war for the matter of that; and 
it is a lesson that at this stage of our history it is pre- 
eminently desirable that we should learn. But for 
soldiers there are many other experiences from Man- 
churia to be weighed and remembered too, in every 
case coinciding with other experiences, coming 
down from ancient days through century and century 
of fighting to our own times. Yet they are often 
forgotten in peace time, and cannot be too closely 
pondered over. Colonel Cordonnier brings them all 
clearly out, and lays their teaching before us in crisp 
epigrammatic paragraphs that hold and rivet attention. 
He writes with a great knowledge both of the history 
of war and of its modern application, and drives his 
points home with scholarly illustrations from previous 
campaigns, and he never allows his judgment to be 
affected by any fancies or theories. He says everything 
that is necessary on every point and leaves none un- 
touched. The text is well illustrated by a set of maps 
that are sharply defined and easily read. To be able 


to say so much of a book intended mainly for instruction 
is high praise. Indeed, we do not recall any recent 
work which discusses the political and strategical situa- 
tions socompletely and yet economises space so skilfully 
as to allow of a close analysis of tactical’ operations in 
addition. In using the term ‘‘ close ’’’ we do not mean 
that painful and pedantic examination of the movement 
of every company which disfigures some military his- 
tories, but the seizure of the vital principle to be ex- 
tracted from the action of a body of troops, even though 
it be but small. And finally we must compliment Cap- 
tain Atkinson on the excellence of the translation he has 
givenus. The style is free and attractive, and the book 
carries us along with it. We shall look forward to 
the appearance of the second volume, and have no 
hesitation in commending the one before us to the 
attention of everyone who would improve his knowledge 
not only of the Russo-Japanese War, but of military art 
generally. 


THE MILK SUPPLY OF GREAT CITIES. 


“Milk and the Public Health.” By W. G. Savage. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. 10s. net. 


“Dairying.” By J. P. Sheldon. London: Cassell. 1912. 
7s. 6d. net. 


O no food does quite the same importance attach 

as to milk, nor with any other article of general 
consumption are there equal difficulties in the regula- 
tion and control of the supply. Not merely is its use 
as a food universal, but it is the predominant, and often 
the sole food for children during the period in which 
they are most susceptible to disease and liable to have 
their future health permanently affected by any con- 
tinuous malnutrition. At the same time milk is one 
of the most susceptible of bodies to change, readily 
picking up contamination and bacterial disease during 
its preparation and transit, while the aggregation of 
our population into large cities necessitates a con- 
siderable interval between the drawing of the milk 
and its consumption. Moreover, important as is the 
fresh-milk trade to the farmer, it is above all things 
the mainstay of the small-holder, and a very considerable 
proportion of the business is in the hands of quite poor 
men, who possess neither the knowledge nor the capital 
to enable them to take the care in its production that 
public health is beginning to demand. Of late years 
the increasing activities of the public analysts and 
medical officers of health, backed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and its inquiries, and again the campaign 
against tuberculosis, have directed very close attention 
to the milk supply and aroused considerable opposition 
between the authorities of the large towns and the 
agricultural community engaged in the production of 
milk. The conflict rages round two points—the quality 
of the milk regarded as a food, and its cleanliness and 
freedom from disease. In the first place, milk is not 
a uniform product; different breeds and still more 
different individuals yield richer or poorer milk, the 
composition changes during the progress of the lacta- 
tion period, as a rule the morning’s supply is poorer than 
that of the evening, weather conditions have their in- 
fluence, though, contrary to what is generally believed, 
the amount and the character of the food given to the 
cow have little effect upon the quality, though they may 
influence the total quantity of milk she yields. This 
natural variation lends itself to the adulteration of milk 
by adding water or by abstracting cream, and as the 
only way of detecting adulteration is by an analysis, a 
standard of composition has to be fixed for a variable 
material, of which the only legal definition is that it is 
the unaltered produce of the cow. On the average milk 
will contain from 3.5 to 4 per cent. of fat, yet to cover 
the inevitable fluctuations milk is only deemed to be 
adulterated if it contains less than 3 per cent., thus 
on the one hand admitting of the systematic ‘‘ toning ”’ 
of the normal article down to what will pass muster, 
and on the other of occasional cases of hardship 
in the prosecution of honest farmers whose cows for 
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some reason or other are actually yielding milk with less 
than the legal percentage of fat. Hence great bitter- 
ness on the part of the farmers, and a strong agitation 
in certain parts of the country against the regulations 
prescribing a milk standard, for the farmer is more 
moved by a single case of injustice than by the systematic 
defrauding of the public which would be increased by 
every lowering of the standard. 

It is, however, very short-sighted policy on the 
farmers’ part to agitate for a low standard; not only 
is the public equally defrauded by poor milk whether 
the poverty is natural or induced, but by examining his 
herd and the elimination of wasters the farmer can 
keep up the quality of his milk to any required standard. 
Moreover, it is less the farmer than the trader who 
profits by adulteration, and the higher the quality pre- 
scribed the more entirely does the milk trade fall into 
the hands of the farmer ; only the cow can produce milk 
with 4 per cent. of fat, but the adulterator can and 
does share largely in the production of 3-per-cent. milk. 

As to the purity of milk, the medical authorities 
of the large towns are endeavouring to enforce regula- 
tions on the producers who sell within their area, 
regulations as to the air space and ventilation required 
in the byres, as to the water supply on the farm, and 
as to the amount of dirt that will be permitted in the 
milk. Most serious of all is the question of whether 
the farmer shall be compelled to eliminate from his herd 
all cows tainted with tuberculosis, and whether this 
shall be done at the owner’s or the public expense. As 
it is estimated that about 30 per cent. of the cows in 
this country are sufficiently tuberculous to react to the 
tuberculin test, the magnitude of the problem may be 
assessed ; if the public assumes the expense, the outlay 
will be great and least effective, while to throw it on 
the owner would ruin many small owners and for a 
time cause a great reduction in the general milk supply. 
Herein lies an added difficulty ; the public through its 
medical service is demanding better milk, while at the 
same time it holds out for one standard price, whatever 
the differences in quality or the care given. Every 
regulation, however sympathetically drafted, involves 
the producer in some expense for reconstructed build- 
ings or increased labour, and in many cases the regula- 
tions are drawn up by doctors unfamiliar with agricul- 
tural conditions and so obsessed by bacteria that they 
want to render a cow-stall as aseptic as an operating 
theatre. The farmer has certainly some grievance 
against the medical officer as a professional scare- 
monger who will not recognise how uncommonly tough 
the human organism is in the main; if the farmer only 
knew how rapidly the doctor’s opinion changes about 
his own scares he might put up even a bétter fight. 

Dr. Savage’s book, which covers the whole field of 
the relationship of the milk supply to the health of the 
community, the diseases communicated by milk, and the 
regulation and safeguarding of the supply to the large 
towns, is, however, not of the scare type, but is both 
judicious in its consideration of the need for change and 
considerate of the conditions under which the trade is 
actually carried on. It is the only good account 
we possess of the actual bacteriology of milk, and 
though written specially for those who are charged 
with the examination and control of the milk trade, 
it may be recommended to all who are interested in the 
well-being of the community and the stamping-out of 
tuberculosis. 

The other book on our list—Professor Sheldon’s 
“Dairying ’’—is a descriptive account of the pro- 
duction of milk and its conversion into butter and 
cheese from the point of view of the agricultural 
student. As a text-book it belongs to the bad 
old encyclopedic type, with a great deal of irrele- 
vant, second-hand matter and all too little of the 
writer’s own work. We find chapters on soils, breeds, 
feeding, fodder plants and grasses, largely con- 
sisting of quotations from other writers, and those not 
of the best, for the author’s indifferent equipment on the 
scientific side vitiates his judgment in selection. But 
when he reaches the practical side of his business—the 
milk trade, the making of butter and cheese—Professor 


Sheldon speaks with the authority of experience, and 
this part of his book will be valuable to the student as 
instruction, an dto the dairy teacher as a record of the 
progress in the industry during the last generation. 


THE TRESPASSER. 


“The Trespasser.” By D. H. Lawrence. London: 
Duckworth. 1912. 6s. 


a HE White Peacock ’’ aroused enthusiasm, some 

stray scraps of verse have kept alive the in- 
terest in its author, and now ‘‘ The Trespasser’’ has 
appeared. Had it been the work of almost any other 
man it would have satisfied, for it is no common novel, 
but for some months we have been waiting for this book 
with the highest hopes. Comparisons between the two 
stories are unavoidable, and in one respect at least they 
cannot be favourable to the newer of the pair. Sieg- 
mund, the maker of music in an orchestra, is a poor 
creature to follow after that wonderful George, the man 
who seemed the master of the earth and all its fruits, yet 
the one recalls the other. Both were human beings in 
whom the animal prevailed, but in this new creation 
we see the animal, partly domesticated, trained out of 
its natural virtues, and self-conscious concerning its 
appetites. George was proud when a woman admired 
the big muscles of his arms, and it was as it should 
be, for he had many uses for them; but this Siegmund, 
glorying over his body as he bathes in the sea, is too 
much like an artist taking credit for some piece of work 
which is not really his own. Altogether he is made of 
softer stuff than the other, and his end, if no more 
sordid, seems to have less excuse. Both went to the 
depths because the women of their hearts were not for 
them, and, it must be admitted, because some smaller 
affairs of life were smarting sores. Yet if the one piece 
of happiness had been given to George he would have 
added to it many others, and he would never have 
doubted his power to hold the girl had she once sur- 
rendered. With the musician it was otherwise, for 
the weakness which led to the end was in him from the 
beginning, and the fear of loss was allowed to filch the 
best moments of his life. In justice let it be said that 
he was the elder of the two by many years. 

If the man is a somewhat meaner creation than we 
had looked for, there is compensation to be found in 
the figure of the woman, for Helena is a grand full- 
length portrait, whilst Lettie, in the other book, was 
no more, perhaps, than a rather powerful sketch. Mr. 
Lawrence’s female characters are the fair guides who 
lead men by the hand to perdition. The one considered 
the world and refused, the other overlooked it and 
consented, but the result was the same in the end, and 
Helena is almost as elusive as Lettie, though for a little 
while she came so near to Siegmund. Both played 
their parts as birds of passage promising a summer 
which could never come, and, when catastrophe lay 
behind them, they were superbly unconscious of their 
responsibility, yet it is not the author’s way to hint that 
they were either bad or cruel. 

For the rest, it must be said that Mr. Lawrence’s 
manner of telling a story remains much as before. 
Chapters seem to be strung together almost in hap- 
hazard fashion, and characters appear and disappear 
as people in a crowded street. ‘‘ The Trespasser”’ 
really consists of a novel and an epilogue, but the 
epilogue has been divided into two parts, of which one 


is placed at the beginning of the book. The actual * 


drama is thus made to appear as an interlude, and it 


is not until we have gone far into the tale that we. 


discover the nature of this eccentric scheme. That 
touch of genius, which does undoubtedly belong to Mr. 
Lawrence, is needed to compensate an almost wanton 
disregard for the one unity which neither dramatist nor 
novelist can afford to disregard. | Wanderings into 
byways under his guidance do reveal things of interest, 
but these paths should lead back again to the high-road. 
Too often he shows them to be blind alleys, and the 
return is over-abrupt. Clearly the author knows some- 
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thing about music, and we have heard that in that art, 
too, form is requisite. Rules, possibly, are made to be 
broken, but never until an excuse has been framed better 
than the rule. Yet in ‘‘ The Trespasser ’’, as in ‘‘ The 
White Peacock ’’, we see that there are detached pieces 
of writing which could not be surpassed. Siegmund’s 
return from the holiday with Helena to ithe silent recep- 
tion in his suburban home forms a picture as powerful 
as any painted by an artist in words. 


LAW BOOKS. 


‘The Legal Position of Trade Unions.” By Henry H. Schloesser 
and W. Smith Olark. London: King, 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Schloesser and Clark’s admirable book is as much 
up to date as any law book can be in the swift succession 
of decisions on trade union cases when, as Byron said about 
something else, ‘‘ every day brings forth a new one’’. Thus 
it does not, and could not, embody the very latest action, at 
the time of writing, for libel brought by Messrs. Vacher 
and Sons against the London Compositors’ Society, which the 
Court of Appeal dismissed on the ground that a trade union, 
acting as such, has complete immunity from actions for what 
it may do, and is not subject even to the limitation ‘‘in 
contemplation and in furtherance of a trade dispute’’. 
Whether or not such a limitation ought to be imported, as 
Lord Justice Farwell in his dissenting judgment held, will 
in all probability yet be considered by the House of Lords. 
It may be that a second edition, which may certainly be 
anticipated for so good a book, will be in time to incorporate 
the judgment at present in posse. In the meantime the 
authors enable us to understand very much more clearly 
on what lines such judgment is likely to go, by what they 
have to say as to the treatment by the House in previous 
cases of what is to be understood by trade disputes. 


‘Foreign Companies and other Corporations.’ By E. Hilton 
Young. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1912. 12s. 

It is a striking fact, brought out strongly by Mr. Young, 
that though English judges hiave worked out practically the 
law as to foreign juristic persons or corporations in our 
courts, for the various theories we must resort to German, 
French, Italian, Belgian, or American writers. Statements 
of principle in this branch of private international law as 
administered in England must be made by way of induction 
from actually decided cases. Neither our courts nor our 
writers have indulged in the curious metaphysics, reminiscent 
of the schoolmen, as to juristic or non-natural persons, 
their possibility of existence elsewhere than in the countries 
of their origin, their status, capacity, and nationality.- We 
have admitted them to our courts with the least possible 
restriction from theory, and have then applied our law to 
them with the single-minded desire of treating them like 
natural persons. In the first part of his book Mr. Young 
deals with the foreign theories as found in writers of 
recognised authority; in the second with English law, and 
he relies here wholly on decisions, extracting from them a 
body of principles, and setting out the statutory regulations 
affecting foreign companies in England. We wish to 
emphasise this lest we should be misunderstood as speaking 
of the book as though it were a university prize essay, though 
it would be entitled to high praise solely from this point of 
view. Mr. Young writes not only as a barrister; he is City 
editor of the ‘‘ Morning Post’’, and this is a sphere in 
which the question of foreign corporations in our courts 
has a very practical aspect. As an illustration of the differ- 
ence of view between ourselves and those nations whose law 
derives from the Roman, we may mention that Mr. Young 
points out that in the law of England the State is not a 
‘* Juristic’”” person. In international law and municipal 
law alike a natural person, the King, represents the State. 
In other nations the State is the first and greatest of all 
persons. We personify the Government and the revenue, 
but this is a mere figure of speech. Yet even this has a 
practical aspect, as our courts have at times to consider the 
personalities of foreign States. 


“The Copyright Act 1911.” By E. J. Macgillivray. London: 
Stevens. 1912, 5s. net. 


“Copyright Law and the Copyright Act 1911.” By Henry Hurrell. 
London: Waterlow. 1912, 3s. 6d. net. 

The new Copyright Act, 1911, comes into operation in 
July next, and it repeals or amends and consolidates all the 
Copyright Acts passed since 1734 down to 1906. It is an 
Imperial Act applying to the whole of the British Empire, 
but it is optional in the self-governing Dominions, and wi!l 
only apply if their Legislatures declare it to be in force 
without any modifications or additions, or with such only 
as relate to special procedure in each Dominion.’ Thus 


when the self-governing Dominions legislate, and Orders 

in Council applying the Act to the Crown Colonies have 

been issued, there will be a complete copyright code for the 
whole British Empire. But should Canada, for example, 
decline to accept the Act, which adopts and ratifies the 

Berne revised Copyright Convention of 1908, she may still 

do what previously raised a difficulty. Canada has shown 

a tendency to adopt a ‘“‘ manufacturing clause ’’, as against 

the United States, which we regret their Copyright Act does 

not contain, similar to the manufacturing clause in the 

Copyright Act of the States which makes necessary the print- 

ing of a book from type set up there before it can have pro- 

tection. Should Canada remain in this mood—and there 
may be a stronger tendency since the rejection of the 

Reciprocity Treaty—she would be outside the Imperial Copy- 

right Act, and her copyright law might be less favourable 

to us than ours would be to her. Evidently, therefore, though 
the Act is Imperial in a sense, and also includes most of the 

European nations, we have not yet an international copy- 

right law, which is for all civilised countries the ideal aim. 

Of these two books we may say that both are excellent. Mr. 

Hurrell’s, though it is the production of a lawyer, is simpler 

and more explanatory than a purely professional book. It 

has a connected exposition of copyright law, stating clearly 
the alterations effected in the form most suitable for use by 
publishers or authors and journalists, and the general public. 

Mr. Macgillivray has annotated the sections in the orthodox 

legal manner, more detailed and technical; and he states 

the existing law, in contrast with the future law of the 

Act, section by section; but we are surprised not to find 

that regular accompaniment of a law-book, the index of 

cases. Mr. Hurrell’s book has an explanation of the French 
law of copyright, with the alterations under the Berne Con- 
vention, by M. Théry, avocat and barrister. 

‘“The Magistrate’s General Practice.” By Charles Milner Atkin- 
son. London: Stevens; Sweet and Maxwell. Ninth Edition. 
1912. 20s. 

This joint publication of the above-mentioned law- 
publishers was from its first appearance one of the most 
useful of all the books on the practice of the magistrates’ 
summary jurisdiction. No branch of the law changes so 
rapidly ; and most legislation involves its extension. Altera- 
tion marks generally an improvement; as in the substitu- 
tion of summary proceedings for indictment in the case of 
offences by children; or in the protection of animals, the 
law whereof has since the last edition of this book, no longer 
than a year ago, been partly codified and so altered and 
amended that the title has had to be almost re-written ; and 
it is difficult to say how far the previous decisions under 
some heads may now be a guide. Or, again, there is the 
Copyright Act, of which we have just spoken, which also 
increases the powers of magistrates. Quite a number of 
other statutes have been passed and a hundred decisions of 
the Courts given, which have had to be incorporated in 
the present edition; so that it varies considerably even 
from the very recent last issue. Yet so rapidly do 
decisions accumulate that the two cases of R. v. Leach 
and R. v. Acaster in the House of Lords, deciding on 
appeal from the Criminal Appeal Court that a wife is not 
a compellable witness against her husband in offences under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, are not included. Two 
subjects are entirely new and have never before appeared in 
any edition: the Aerial Navigation Act and the National 
Insurance Act. Now the flying season is here it may be 
as well to point out that there may be imprisonment of six 
months or a fine of £200 or fine and imprisonment for an 
offence under the Act, which means disregarding a prohibi- 
tion of the Home Secretary in respect of certain prescribed 
areas. The magistrates may deal summarily with an 
offence, but if they choose they can send it to trial on indict- 
ment, and the accused may insist on trial by a jury. 


“The Iaw of Railway Companies.” By J. H. Balfour Browne 
and H. 8. Theobald. Fourth Edition. By J. H. Balfour 
Browne and Hamilton Conachers. London: Stevens. 1911. 45s. 

“The Law of Carriage by Railway.’ By Henry W. Disney. 
Third Edition. London: Stevens. 1912. 7s. 6d. 

These two books are intended to serve widely different 
purposes. Mr. Disney’s book is a preparatory course for 
students, legal or economic, desirous of understanding 
the position of railway companies as common carriers. 
Originally given as lectures to students in the employment of 
railway companies and attending the London School of 
Economics, the chapters have been recast for reading 
by both these classes of students. No better introduc- 
tion to railway law can be desired by either; and 
its appreciation is shown by this third edition following 
within two years from the second. After reading 
Mr. Disney one may pass, not for reading but for reference, 

(Continued on page 788.) 
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Low PREMIUMS 
oF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable > ag a means ef 
providing for payment 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 
London Office = = No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C, 


West End - No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE: Estd. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


ANNUITIES. SINKING FUNDS. 


“SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” post free on application to the General 
Manager, 63 7: hreadnecdle Street, London, E.C. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 


The Outstanding 
British 


Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus te The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
a or to any Branch Office of the Society. | 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtTHuR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 


C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Janpine, K.C.LE.,M.P, | Rt Hon. Viscount Vauantia, C.B., 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
—— payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
eath thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy, aes ™ 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan enables 
Policyholders to reap the benefit of their investment DURING 
THEIR OWN LIFETIME and, in the event of premature 
death, to leave their legai representatives in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


Annuities 


The Best Value and 
the Best Security 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. offers to 
annuitants the best value obtainable in 
Great Britain. 


A man of 60 can obtain an 
income of £95 I5s. 8d. for 
an investment of £1,000. 


This annuity is protected by the whole of the funds 
of the Canadian Life Assurance Co., amounting to over 
9 millions sterling. 


Furthermore, the investments of the Canadian Life 
Assurance Co. are under the direct supervision of the 
Canadian Government and subject to the direct control 
and approval of the Finance Minister. 


So that while the value is greater than any offered by 
Home offices the security of a Canada Life Annuity is 
undoubted—in fact equal to Government security. 


Write for Booklet, stating age, to 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 
14 King William Street, London, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 
pplications Agenci entertained, and Prospectuses with 
als papers had or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID. - - £04,000,000. 
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to the huge treatise of nearly thirteen hundred closely 
printed pages, the standard railway book by that dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary counsel Mr. Balfour Browne and 
his co-editor Mr. Conacher. Without such reading it 
would be a trackless wilderness. Here is to be found not 
only the law of railways as carriers, but practically all the 
statute law relating to railways; Acts of Parliament to the 
number of one hundred and twenty, with rules, forms, 
orders, by-laws, cases, all set out noted and commented. 
In short, it is the complete law of railways ; proceedings on 
private bills; the constitution and powers of railway com- 
panies ; the taking of lands, the construction of works, and 
compensation; the carrying on of the undertakings; their 
regulation by the State; rating, carriage, and the juris- 
diction of the Railway and Canal Commission. It is the 
book for the Parliamentary Committee Room. 


“The Law relating to Covenants for the Settlement of a Wife's 
after-acquired Property.” By Edward Albert Wurtzburg. 
London: Stevens. 1912. 5s, 

Mr. Wurtzburg deals with a branch of the law of trusts 
concerned with the principles on which property acquired 
after marriage falls into a settlement made before marriage. 
The law had its origin when, without a settlement, the wife’s 
property became the husband’s ; and for the purposes of the 
family it was necessary that there should be an understand- 
ing not only as to the property already belonging to the 
intended wife, but as to what might come to her afterwards. 
This was carried out by covenants by husband and wife in 
the settlements; and it is the law as to the construction 
of these covenants which Mr. Wurtzburg collects and 
systematises as far as possible. It is a branch of law 
which has almost wholly been worked out in the Chancery 
Courts. Legislation has very little interfered with it; 
though the Married Women’s Property Acts have exercised 
some influence over it. Usually ‘‘ Judge-made law’”’ has the 
merit of logic and consistency and adherence to principles ; 
but a Vice-Chancellor forty years ago said the subject was 
in an embarrassing state; and not long since Mr. Justice 
Kekewich remarked that it had not improved. This, we 
suppose, is in the nature of things. Mr. Wurtzburg’s essay 
does not do what occasionally a text writer has done: 
reduce to a coherent system what Judges have left ragged. 
But the subject is interesting; and one can read the book 
from beginning to end with pleasure—which is a rare experi- 
ence with a law book—assuming some knowledge to begin 
with. Lawyers, and especially conveyancers, will find it a 
very convenient résumé for directing attention to important 
points. 

‘‘The Law and Custom of the Constitution.’ By Sir William R. 
Anson. Two Vols. Vol. I. Parliament. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. ; 

Sir William Anson has revised and re-issued the Fourth 
Edition of 1909 of so much of his standard work on the 
Law and Custom of the Constittuion as relates to Parliament. 
The great disturbing fact which has made many changes 
necessary in the old text is the Parliament Act; and although 
a new general edition is not yet required, it has been thought 
desirable to show what different views must now be taken of 
some most important parts of the Constitution. Thus in 
regard to the exercise of the prerogative of making Peers; 
it is shown how completely different were the circumstances 
in which Mr. Asquith advised the King to make Peers in 
order to pass the Parliament Bill from those at the time of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, which has been used as a precedent. 
Instead of the prerogative being called into action only 
when the time for its discretionary use had come, it was 
demanded by Mniisters months before the occasion had arisen. 
The account of the negotiations, and the deferring of the 
reform of the House of Lords, leaving the House of Commons 
without any constitutional check, is given entirely in the 
sense ascribed by the Opposition to these transactions. Sir 
William Anson writes as a jurist and Constitutionalist, and 
not as a partisan. His account will be received in other 
countries as authoritative, and foreign jurists will be guided 
by his book in thinking of the present position of the British 
Constitution. He dismisses the story of the Parliament Act 
with the remark that the revival of a prerogative not un- 
reasonably supposed to be obsolete, and still more the condi- 
tions under which Ministers were empowered to threaten its 
exercise, indicate a shifting of the balance of political forces, 
the outcome of which must remain a matter of curious, if not 
of anxious, speculation. 

“‘A First Book of Jurisprudence.” By Sir Frederick Pollock 
London: Macmillan, Third Edition. 1911. 6s. 

Sir Frederick Pollock remarks in his preface that though 
the connected account he gives of the sources and authorities 
of English law may be useful to Continental scholars, his 
book must be judged by its use for English-speaking learners 


of the common law. It has stood this latter test, as all Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s legal books do. But in this edition he 
has rather overlooked his Continental friends. In a note 
to the statement that the House of Commons cannot legislate 
without the concurrence of the King and the House of 
Lords, he says: ‘‘It is thought best at this time (1911) to 
leave these sentences as they were written’’. Perhaps he 
ingenuously expected an early reform of the House of 
Lords, which would restore the needed concurrence of the 
House of Lords. As this has not happened yet, the Con- 
tinental reader may be misled unless he fortunately meets 
with Sir William Anson’s book, and thus is enabled to 
correct a wrong impression. It would rather surprise him to 
come upon the Parliament Act with its preliminary formula 
as to Acts that are passed without the concurrence of the 
House of Lords. It is unnecessary to do more than refer 
all educated readers to this book for a survey of the funda- 
mental legal ideas generally described as jurisprudence 
illustrated by the English common law. Especially will such 
readers find useful the description of the English courts, their 
relations of equality, inferiority, and superierity to one 
another, and the reports of the case law of the courts, con- 
tained in the second part. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” l5me Juin. 

M. Ollivier tells in this number the story of the fall of his 
Ministry after the news of the earlier French disasters became 
known in Paris. It is clear that he feels some resentment 
against the Empress, who was acting as Regent, for not sup- 
porting him. But he also shows that there was a funda- 
mental difference between them. He insisted throughout 
that the Emperor should return to Paris, where his presence 
might have been useful. As head of the army he was 
causing nothing but confusion of counsel and disaster. The 
Empress, on her side, could not bear that he should return 
before a victory had been won. Taking the cue from her, 
the courtiers and the whole of the Right deserted the Ministry 
and it fell, almost without a supporter. M. Oliivier has 
some grounds for feeling sore, for he was made the scapegoat 
for disasters for which he was not by any means responsible. 
Had he remained in office all the leaders of the Opposition 
would have been arrested that night, for he had arranged 
it, and the Emperor would have returned to Paris. Sedan 
might never have happened, at all events as it did, and the 
Revolution of 4 September would not have taken place. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 790 and 792. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


“ARCADIAN.” 


YACHTING (Twin-screw), 8,939 tons. 
All cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths. 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 
1912 Fans inall Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 

Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 


R.M.S.P. 


28 June 13 days 


Cr. 2. NORWAY FJORDS | 

Cr.3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS | x2 July 14 days 
Cr. 4. NORWAY FJORDS ete ee 13 days 
Cr. 5. NORWAY FJORDS | 10 Aug. 13 days 
Cr.6. BALTIC& RUSSIA 24 Aug. | 24 days 
Cr. 7, PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., eee oo | 28 Sept. 10 days 
Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ow ove eee | 9 Oct. 29 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA & SPAIN, &c. i i nee 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Grimsby, Leith, Southampton, and Marseilles. 
rom £r a Day. Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Yachting Cruises 


to the WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST & NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
or ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, Liberal 
Table, and Moderate Fares, 


Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent - application to 
M. Langlands & Sons (Dept. A4), Liverpool. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS 


SOUTH AFRICA, MADEIRA, THE CANARIES 
or THE CONTINENT. 


Superior Accommodation. 


Moderate Fares. 


Apply : UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 
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Why is the Typewriter so 
universally adopted ? 


LCS 


Certainly not for a fad—business men do not 
take things up without good r2ason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It is one of 
the pace makers of modern commerce. You 
cannot do things at the prevailing speed 
without it. 


You must have a typewriter but—don’t get 
anything. Get a machine which has been tried 
and tested like the 


and you will save time and money, derive 
satisfaction fromthe quality of the work and 


be possessed of a permanently efficient writing 
machine. 


The Ydst Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“Luxuriate.” Teephone 181, ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth 
and one of the best in England."—7he Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms, Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Hiheweg, close to the Kursaa!. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
of 13 Wellington Street, Strand, London, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the above address, on WEDNESDAY, June 26, at 1 o'clock oor a 
MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF CLD MEZZOTINT PO TRAITS, 
the property of a Private Collector. The Collection is not large, but is an 
exceedingly choice one ; it consists almost entirely of PORTRAITS OF LADIES, 
after the best known British Masters of the XVIIIth Century, including Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, T. Gainsborough, G. Romney, G. Morland, J. Hop . 
Rev. William Peters, Sir Henry Raeburn and others, by Valentine Green, J. R. 
Smith, William Ward, J. McArdell, Ch. Turner, Gainsborough-Dupont, J. n,. 
William Dickinson, etc., and includes: The Frankland Sisters, Lady Bampfylde, 
Mrs. Taylor as Miranda, The Duchess cf Rutland, Mrs. Carnac, Lady Elieabeth 
Compton, Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, The Gower Family, and other rare 
famous Mezzotints, all in superb early states, many being the finest impressions 
known, from the Huth, Blyth, Lawson and other notable Collections during 
the last twenty years. ; 


May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had. Illustrate Copies, with 6 Plates, price rs. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

RSDAY, June 27 

precisely, VALUABLE and RARE BOOKS, Ancient and’ Modern, and 


Goldsmith, and other English Writers, including Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 1653 > 
Thackeray's Flore et Zephyre, 1836; the rare Kilmarnock Burns, 1786, &c. > 


Books, ANCIENT BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS from the Library at Oxton Hall, 
Southwell, the Property of Capt. SHERBROKE, mostly in contemporary — 
English Bindings, including a fine Codex on vellum of the Vulgate by an English 
Scribe of the Thirteenth Century, &c. 


May te viewed tw» days prior. Catalcgues may be had. 


The EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT LIBRARY of the late Licut.-Col. 
H. S. HOME DRUMMOND, of Blair Drummond. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 1, and Four Following Days, at o'clock 
recisely, the extensive and important LIBRARY of the late Lieut.-Col. H. S. 
FioME DRUMMOND, of Blair Drummond, comprising a large Collection of 
Books relating to Scotland ; Bannatyne C!ub Publications, Maitland Club, Spaldin; 
Club, &c.; Works relating to America, Collections of Tracts, Chippendale’s 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Directory, Original Edition, 1754; (H)Ortus 
Sanitatis ; Litta : Famiglie Celebri Italiane, 10 vols., 1819-75 ; Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 39 vols., 1790-1849; Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithology ; Old. 
Works on Gardening, &c. Many of the Books contain the Bookplate of Henry 
Home, Lord Kames. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. - 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for oe Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


By direction of the Executors of the lateG. E. PRITCHETT, Esq., F.S.A, 
OAK HALL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Within a mile of above station. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, including 
Rare and i ing speci of Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture in chests, mirrors, court cupboards, tables, chairs, 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


UCERNE.—GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Highly patronised. Private bath: throughout. 1 
round, — rooms throughout. Open all the year 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 


suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Baths. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. ——— 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE MOUSE and Park. 


Restfulness and refi t. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSH LL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

‘ Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


settees, long case, bracket and mantel clocks, carved oak panelling, petit 
point needlework, Old Spanish Leather screens ; a 2-manual organ in old 
carved oak case ; Paintings, D gs and éngravings ; Stained glass ; Tapestry, 
rare coins, general library of literature, and an interesting collection of curios, 
which Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION on the Premises as above on Tuesday, pee sages 4 and 
Thursday, the oth, roth, and 11th of July, at One o'clock isely each dry. 
Private view by cards only Friday, July 5. Public view, by catalogues on'y, 
price 1/- each, on Saturday and Monday prior, from 10 to 5 o'clock. logues 
may be obtained when ready from the Auctioneers, 20 Hanover Square, London, W 


INSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS. 


ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par I’Etat) 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCE’S ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 


A few English students received. 

Students follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in -the 
University of Liverpool. 

English students taught French by a resident French master, and associate 
continually with French students. Thus they have at the same time the advantages 
of study at an English University and of life among French people. 

English students received also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram, 


Paris. 
*r'Fall information and prospectus from THE WARDEN, 36 Prince's Road, 
Liverpool. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£n @ 


One Year we. wo I 8 2 I10 4 
Half Year ... coo O 8 
Quarter Year O 7 I eee eee 7 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made le to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King , Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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important and other MAD? », iIncituding 
from the Libraries ofp ANDREW C. DRUMMOND, Esq., and others, comprising 
Illuminated Hora and other Early Service Books, Autograph Letters, Personal 
Relics of Queen Victoria, Burns Manuscripts, a most important Geographical 
Manuscript by Henricus Glareanus and other rare Early Books on America; First 
Editions of Milton Comus and Burns, 
eilmscott ress ublications, the onstitutions o ope lement , On vellum, t 
Fust and Scheeffer, 1460 ; Cicero's Offices, Fust and Scheeffer, 1465; Early Woodcut 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Across Australia. By BALDWIN 
SPENCER, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. 
GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of 
Aborigines for South Australia. With Coloured and 
other Illustrations, and Maps. In 2 Vols., 8vo. 2 Is. net. 
The Globe.—** It is no exaggeration to say that this is the 

most thorough work on the Australian aborigines of the 

interior that has yet appeared. . . . The book is one that 
will become as valuable as it is interesting.” 

The Old Irish World. By ALIcE 

STOPFORD GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Making of 

Ireland and its Undoing,” &c. | With Maps and 

Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and a few Notes, 
by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. Two Vols., globe 8vo. 
8s. net. [Eversley Series. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS’ NEW BOOK. 


How ’Twas. short Stories and Small 
Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of ‘Seems So,” Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The merit [of his work] seems to 
grow with every book he writes. . . . As for the humour, 
it is perfect, and nobody has better put the salt tang of the 
sea and the rasp of the hawser into print.” 

Daily Mail.—‘* There isa breath of breezy and some- 
times almost brutal reality about them which gives them a 
value of their own apart from their excellence as an example 
of narrative art. Mr. Reynolds knows his subject, and he 
isa clever artist. His latest book ought to gain him an 
addition to his appreciative circle of readers.” 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912, Edited by 5. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Principles and Methods of Muni- 


cipal Trading. py DoUGLAS KNOOP, MA., 
Lecturer on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 
8vo. Ios. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 


By J. M. MOUBRAY, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated. os. 6d. net. 
Being an account of some of the experiences and journeys of 
the Author during a stay of six years in this Country. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
By FRANK H. MELLAND, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L., and 
EDWARD H. CHOLMELEY, F.R.A.I. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
An Account of a Journey of Bicycles and on foot from Northern 


Rhodesia past the Great Lakes, to Egypt, undertaken when 
proceeding home on leave in 1910. 


Who Benefits? How the Free Meal to Children System 
may WO 


‘ rk, 
THE CARE COMMITTEE AND THE CHILD 
AND THE PARENT 
2s. 6d. net. DOUGLAS PEPLER 


“Mr. Pepler is not only valuable in the practical and technical treat- 
* ment of his subject : he shows that he has understood the root-principles 
which must be grasped if any good end is to be achieved. . . . It would be 
impossible to put the conditions of the problem in clearer or better words.” 


Evening News. 
ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS 
Edited by A. WYATT TILBY 
JUST. PUBLISHED. VOL. IV. 
THE AMERICAN TROPICS 6s. net. 


Volume IV. deals with all the British settlements in the tropics ; in the 
West Indies, South America, West and East Africa, and Asia ; concluding 
with a chapter on the ebb flow of Imperialism in the Victorian Age. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Vol. 1. AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763 4s. 6d, net. 
Vol. Il. INDIA, 1600-1826 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 111. CANADA, 1763-1867 6s. net. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


London : 10 ORANGE ST., W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCH XOLOGY. 

Begriff der Renaissance (Adolf Philippi). Leipzig: Seemann, 
5m. 5Opf. 

—_ and Roman Portraits (Dr. Anton Heckler). Heinemann, 
60s. net. 

BIoGRAPHY. 

Recollections of Guy de Maupassant (by his Valet Francois). 
Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

Recollections of Léonard, Hairdresser to Queen Marie-Antoinette 
ge ae from the French by E. Jules Meras). Greening. 
3, net. 

A Lost Legionary in South Africa (Colonel G. Hamilton-Browne). 
Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of Robert Gregory, D.D. Dean of S. Paul’s 
(Prepared for the Press, with Notes, by W. H. Hutton). 
Longmans. 6s. net. 

FIcrIon. 
An American Wooing (Florence Drummond). Grant. Richards, 


Rebels (Edgar Frere), 6s.; Lynhild’s Week in London (Marma- 

duke Neville), 3s. 6d. Drane. 

The Woman Between (Edmund Bosanquet); The Price of Pos- 
= (by the Author of ‘‘Improper Prue”). Long. 6s. 
each. 

Spring Days (George Moore). Werner Laurie. 6s. 

The Englishwoman (Alice and Claude Askew). Cassell. 6s. 

The Green Overcoat (Hilaire Belloc). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 6s. 

Jessie Bazley (Bernard Capes). Constable. 68. 

Wayfarers (Lenore van der Veer). Putnam. 1s. net. 


HIsTory. 

The Cambridge Modern History Atlas (Edited by A. M. Ward, 
G. W. Prothero, Stanley Leathes, and E. A. Benians). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. * 25s. net. 

A History of Divorce (S. B. Kitchin). Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Maharajah Devi Sinha and the Nashipur Raji (Demetrius C. 
Boulger). Published at 12 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 6s. 
net. 

Law. 

The Annesley Case (Edited by Andrew Lang). Edinburgh: 
Hodge. 5s. net. 

A Short History of English Law (Edward Jenks). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Zur Geschichte der englischen und amerikanischen Vermdégens- 
steuern (Bruno Mill). Minchen: Duncker and Humblot. 
M.3. 


Methuen. 


REFERENCE Books. 
Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities (Sir Henry Burdett). Scientific 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Girls’ School Year-Book (Public Schools). Year-Book Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Army Annual and Year-Book (Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
H. M. E. Brunker). Clowes. 3s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 
Open Country (Maurice Hewlett); Rest Harrow (Maurice 
Hewlett). Macmillan. 2s. net each. 
At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 
Pardners (Rex Beach). Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net. 


Booxs. 

Scripture Teaching in Secondary Schools (Edited by N. P. 
Wood). Cambridge: At the University Press. 1s, 6d. net. 

The Sounds of the Mother Tongue (L. H. Althaus), 2s. net; 
Sound-Drill and Reading Exercises (L. H. Althaus), 6d. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Algebra for Beginners (C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 2s. 6d. 


Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic (with Introduction and Notes 
by M.S. Macran). Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Religion of Science (James W. Lee). Revell. 

The Egyptian Conception of Immortality (George Andrew 
Reisner). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 730.) 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayiair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information See of charge. Replies fens om 
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N epitome of all the principal 
happenings in Parliament is 


The entertaining style 
in which it is written im- 


parts interest & bright- 
ness to the dullest debate. 


@ Keep yourself well-informed by ordering 
“PUNCH” from your Newsagent to-day. 


given in 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


“A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for.”— Western Morning News. 


What the Northern ws fie of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule” 

“‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, Ald. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED 
BY MR. ORMSBY-GORE’S BOOK. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSEY-GORE, M.P, 
(Denbigh Boroughs). 
_ WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. . 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C- 
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MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Is an entirely New Work covering every 
department of business enterprise. In eight 
large volumes leading Business Men and 
Commercial Specialists expound the Business 
Methods of the most Up-to-date Houses. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter —The Lawyer — Accountant — Secretary -- 
Manager—-Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man wi!l not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘*a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE RIGHT. HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 


THE RIGHT HON._LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 

SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 

WALTER MARTIN 

MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 

SIR THOMAS PINK 

JOHN LAWRIE 

A. W. GAMAGE 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 

MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know 
concerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches how to Buy a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How to File Correspond- 
ence—Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods—How 
to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership—How to 
Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—Ilow to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department—How to Avoid Legal Disputes—How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods— 
Together with a multitude of other vital things connected with the 
modern practice of business, particularly noting and warning the 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Uontinued. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XIII. Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany. 27s. 6d. 


Divorce in its Ecclesiastical Aspect (‘‘ Viator’’). Stanley Paul. 


1s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Tripoli the Mysterious (Mabel Loomis Todd). Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 
In South Central Africa (J. M. Moubray). Constable. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
Verse AND Drama. 
Solitude : A Romance of Sherwood Forest (Syria Walker). 


Drane. 1s, 
The Lower Denths : A Play in Four Acts (Maxim Gorki). Fisher 

Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
Maurice Harte (T. C. Murray). 


Maunsel. 1s, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Government, The (Frederic J. Haskin). 
4s. 6d. net. 
Britain’s Dilemma_(M. de P. Webb). King. 7s. 6d. net. 
Command of the Sea, The (Archibald Hurd). Chapman and 
Hall. 5s. net. 


Lippincott. 


Country Rambles Round London (Anthony Collett). Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Evolution of Sea Power, The (P. A. Silburn). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

From Theatre to Music Hall (W. R. Titterton). Swift. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Humphry Ward, Mrs.; Her Work and Influence (J. Stuart 
Walters). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

Life’s Great Adventure (Francis Stopford). Duckworth. 5s. 
net. 

Prospectuses: How to Read — Understand Them (Philip 
Tovey). Pitman. 1s. 6d. n 


—- in War (Major- Gna F. J. Aylmer). Rees. 7s. 6d. 

Single-handed Gardener, The. Temple Press. 1s, net. 

Southward Ho! Being a Plea for a Greatly Extended and 
Scientific System of Emigration to Australia (Thomas 
Hodgkin). Headley. 6d, net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JuNE.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The Open Court, 10 cents; The Journal of the Imperial 
Arts League, 6d.; The North American Review, 1s. net; 
Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
JULY, 1912. 5s. net. 


A. CONTENTS. 
E. H. PARKER: “Tue Cuingse Revo.ution.” 
wl — DURRAN: Some DerEcts IN THE LEGAL SysTEMs OF ENGLAND, 
DIA, AND AMERICA." 
W ILLIAM CH ICHELE PLOWDEN, K.C.S.I.: OF INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION.’ 
EVERARD DIGBY: “ Tue Future or 
“INDIA AND HER PRESENT NEEDs. 


ERAL. 

L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., C.B. : TineTaw MANuscRIPTS AND ETC., 
COLLECTED DURING THE YOUNGHUSBAND Mission TO Luas 

FROM THE Nizam's Camp,” 1791-1794. Edited by = FRANCIS 


STEUART. 
SCHELTEMA, M.A.: Tue or Deatu.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


“INDIA AND COLONIAL PREFERENCE.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


reader of those traps and pitfalls which abound in every busi 
unsuspected waste—inaccurate costing—duplications of labour—which 

if not immediately detected and instantly remedied will cause the 
nest business to decline. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 

34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please send me a complete copy of ‘‘ MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. 6d. net per volume, 
delivering the first three volumes now, and one volume every two 
months until completion. 


Name ..... 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ?” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIS Housg, TALLIS STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, of which the 11th Thousand will shortly 
be ready. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 


By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


1s. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 


The Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Our TAsk. 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
THE IrRIsH PROTESTANTS. 


For THE DEFENCE: I. IN DEFENCE OF MR. GEORGE. By 
Junius. 


QuaANTUM MuTatTus: V. GLADSTONE AND LIBERALISM. ByC. C. 

Top SLOAN. By Delf. 

THE GREAT STATE. By Hilaire Belloc. 

RHYMES FOR THE Times: I. THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
By G. K. C. 

GREECE AND THE THEATRE. By A 

EFFICIENCY IN ELFLAND. By G. K. C. 

THREE PLays OF STRINDBERG. By Arthur Ransome, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS. 
Tue City. By F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PuBLIsHING OrFice: 16 KiNG STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 


STRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. : 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, § Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli ; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/23 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, -_— HEIDEL- 
STU 


AU: 


BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. TTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptp hnhof. 
ITALY 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. R » Rue du cnr 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. ONTREUX: C. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Declaration of Dividend No. 18. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT AN INTERIM DIVIDEND 
of 110 per cent. (5s. 6d. per 5s. share) has been declared by the Board for the half- 
year endirg 30th of JUNE, 1912. 

This DIVIDEND will be payable to all Shareholders Sm in the books 
of the Company at the close of business on 29th of JUNK, 1912, and to 
Holders of COUPON No. 18 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 1st to the 7th of JULY, 1912, 
both days inclusive. 

The DIVIDEND will be payable to South African registered shareholders 
from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European shareholders from the 
London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, London Wal!, E.C., on or about the 
rath of AUGUST, 1912. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the DIVIDEND on presentation of COUPON No. 18 
at the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Banque 
s de aan, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 

russels. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination and will be 
payable at any time on or after the 12th of AUGUST, i912. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS 4 by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to a deduction of 
English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in France, and COUPONS paid by the Compagnie Frangaise 
de Banque et de Mines, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of French 
Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

COUPONS presented at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels, must 
be accompanied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations on forms obtainable 
from the Company's London Office, or from the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
declaring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share Warrants from 
which such COUPONS have been detached. 


London Office : By Order of the Board, 
No. 1 Lonpon Watt Buitpincs, E.C., A. MOIR, 
19th June, 1912. London 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 


THE HA’PENNY OUTSIDE BROKER. 

THE LATEST SYNTHETIC EXPERIMENT. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of SUNGEI BULOH. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 

INLAND SEA-SHORE COCONUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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KENT COAL CONCESSIONS. 


Advent of the United Coalfields of Kent, Ltd, 
. Its Personnel, Capital, and Properties. 


Experts from the Midlands, South Wales, and the 
North Confirm the Richness of the Field. 


A merrrne of shareholders in the Kent Coal Concessions, Ltd., and allied 
companies and syndicates, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
on the 13th inst. The gathering was a large and enthusiastic one, the 
capacity of the Great Hall being strained to its utmost. The Marquess of 
Winchester was elected to the chair, and briefly opened the meeting. 

Mr. Arthur Burr said that the object of the meeting was to explain the 
arrangements under which the bulk of the undeveloped property was 
being transferred to a new company, the United Coalfields of Kent. 
Shortly sketching the history of the enterprise, Mr. Burr pointed out that 
although the Concessions Company was registered in 1904, active business 
had been carried on only during the five and a half years from the end 
of 1906; and during that time, in addition to completing between 3500 and 
400 leases and agreements, they had secured and proved between 100 and 
150 square miles of virgin coalfield, in which they had found 140 seams 
of coal, the total thickness being 472} feet. This represented about six and 
a half miles vertical of boring, and the last seam was proved only on the 
day preceding the meeting. It was 7 feet 9 inches thick. They had also 
splendidly equipped works at Tilmanstone, Snowdown, Guilford, Wing- 
ham, and Woodnesborough, the electric-power station, and the railway. 
There was no doubt that they had secured a practical monopoly of the 
coalfield for their shareholders, and had no occasion to fear competition 
from anyone. The entire issued capital, including that spent on works, 
was something like £800,000, and the many experts who had visited Kent 
and seen the works declared that that capital was “‘ visible to the naked 
eye.’’ The capital of the four parent companies was well under half a 
million, and beyond doubt within the next five years the assets would be 
worth more than twenty times that half-million. In the near future these 
shares would be earning dividends from twenty collieries. 

The undertaking was attaining such gigantic dimensions that it was 
thought desirable, in the interests of the rapid development of the coal- 
field, that they should accept the co-operation of people who hitherto had 
not been connected with the undertaking. To this end the areas would 
be divided into two parts. One part, comprising the earliest dividend- 
bearing areas, would be kept, and the other part would be disposed of to 
the United Coalfields of Kent, Ltd., the parent companies taking their 
profit in shares in the same way as they would if they had leased 
to a colliery company. The new company was going to put down two or 
three collieries immediately, although he was informed that they would 
be able ultimately to put down at least twenty collieries. His hearers 
might judge what the profits from those twenty collieries were likely to 
be in the absence of serious competition. The new company, to which 
would be transferred for development practically all the undeveloped 
areas, would pay £100,000 in cash, and would relieve the parent companies 
of its responsibility for dead rents, paying to them also £6,000 or £7,000 
per annum as dead rents on freehold minerals leased to the new company. 
The parent companies would receive also 50 per cent. of the Ordinary 
share capital of the new company. The £100,000 in cash received by the 
parent companies would be available for distribution as dividend for the 
current year, and he thought that quite enough profit would come from 
the collieries next year to maintain that dividend, especially as one 
colliery came into working order after another. His estimate for the 
dividend was something like 100 per cent. per annum on the present 
capitalisation of the four companies from each colliery when in ful! work. 

Negotiating with a financial group in the City of London entirely made 
up of present shareholders, his first question had been to ask whom they 
proposed to introduce to take charge of this great colliery proposition, 
greater than had ever before been before the public in this country. 
He had pointed out that Lord Merthyr was already too fully occupied to 
undertake such an additional responsibility, although his lordship had 
taken the keenest interest in the field. The group had introduced 
him (Mr. Burr) to Mr. Maurice Deacon, managing director of the Sheep- 
bridge Coa] and Iron Company, and connected with other important and 
profitable colliery companies. Mr. Deacon would have entire control of 
the technical business and commercial arrangements of the new company, 
and no better man could be found in the United Kingdom. He saw 
the potentialities of the enterprise, although he was very conservative 
when he talked about 28. per ton advantage over other collieries in the 
competitive districts, which was only about one-fifth of what it would 
prove to The prospectus, which all the shareholders would receive in 
the course of a few days, would show that they had a very strong 
board of business men hard-headed, wealthy, business men—who would 
be presided over by the Marquess of Winchester—(applause)—who was in- 
oculated with the Kent coal fever—(laughter and applause)—and who 
most conscientiously performed his duty on any board with which he was 
connected. 

Very shortly after the advent of the new company steps would be 
taken towards the amalgamation of the four parent companies, and he 
suggested that Lord Winchester should be asked to become the chairman 
of the amalgamated company, as he considered that it would be to their 
best interests that his lordship should be at the head of the two great 
companies which in future would be oceupied in the development of the 
coalfield. (Applause.) The proposed amalgamated company, which would be 
@ popular one, would take over the entire assets of the four parent com- 
panies, and would, therefore, receive 50 per cent. of the profits of all the 
collieries in course of construction, one of which would most certainly be 
raising coal by the autumn. They would take 50 per cent. from the five 
collieries, and from the new company they would have £100,000 in cash, 
£625,000 in shares (being 50 per cent. of the Ordinary share capital), and 
£260,000 in 7 per cent. income bonds. The parent companies also retaired 
their freeholds, amounting to something like 6,000 acres. In those freeholds 
in some places they had close on 100 feet of workable coal, equal to £2,500 
per acre in royalties. Roughly, they should receive in royalties during 
the sixty years something like £28,CC0,000 sterling. (Applause.) It did not 
matter how many collieries there were so long as the outputs were pooled, 
and it had been arrafiged with the new company that this should be done 
to prevent internal competition. Mr. Deacon estimated working sixteen 
collieries on the area to be transferred, and ultimately raising 11,000,000 
tons per annum, 

Mr. Burr then gave particulars of the properties to be transferred, and 
went on to say that the new company was going to issue 1,250,000 7 per 
cent. Preference shares. The money was guaranteed; indeed, people had 
been fighting to get the rights of guaranteeing. The shares were cumula- 
tive, and they were going to be issued to the public with a bonus of 
20 per cent. in Ordinary shares of the company. There were to be 
1,250,000 Ordinary shares, half of which came to the present companies as 
their consideration, which would secure to them the 50 per cent. they 
always got out of their collieries, subject to 10 per cent., as a rule, but 
in this case subject only to 7 per cent. The shareholders should not be 
tempted to take a small profit on the shares in the new company. They 
would get their dividends this year on the parent companies’ shares. 
A good dividend would come out of the cash purchase money, and there 
would be gradually increasing dividends on the shares in the new company, 
which would represent @ small item for their proposed twenty collieries, 
and would carry large dividends before many years were gone. Even 
on the basis of a geographical advantage of only 2s. per ton, this 
represented a profit of something like £100,000 per colliery. If they 
took the market price of coal in East Kent and the average selling price 
through the United Kingdom, and took their cost at 7s. 6d. per ton 
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(which was much more than it would be), they could imagine what the 
profits would be. People in the North and Midlands never dreamed of 10s, 
per ton profit, but the shareholders of these companies would get it, 
In addition to Mr. Deacon, the experts who had reported were Mr. Henry 
Armstrong, whose name was a household word in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Mr. Arthur Lawrence, of Cardiff, who held a premier position in 
South Wales. Thus the financial group had taken the precaution of having 
experts from the Midlands, South Wales, and Northumberland, and_ he 
did not think they could see stronger reports than these gentlemen had 
made, although they were all very conservative. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burr said: I consider that this is the beginning of 
a new epoch. We are turning over the last page and we are not going 
to have any more troubles. We are not going to ask for any more 
capital for our parent companies. From now onwards we are going to 
divide our well-deserved profits. I have had my seven years’ hard labour, 
and I must thank my colleagues for the way they have supported and 
helped me, and also a very large number of our old shareholders. Some 
of my best friends, unfortunately, will never see the reward they were 
entitled to. They have gone home to rest; but there are amongst our 
shareholders quite a number who have gone out of their way to do n 
great deal more than I was entitled to expect of them—namely, to give 
me that moral support as well as financial and sentimental support which 
at times I have found most valuable. From the bottom of my heart I 
thank you, as I do thank every one of our shareholders but one—(laughter) 
—for having put me in the position, in conjunction with my dear son, as 
your representative of giving old England another coalfield, perhaps more 
important than any now existing. (Loud applause.) , 

Mr. Loring proposed the following resolution: ‘Resolved that this 
meeting, having heard from Mr. Burr the explanation of the scheme 
relating to the new company, hereby approves the same.” f 

The motion, which was seconded by Mr. C. D. Marson, was unanimously 
carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. Sir Charles M. Shaw, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, said: As one who on a former occasion proposed a_vote 
of confidence in Mr. Burr, I feel I ought to say that I believe I am 
interpreting the feelings of everyone in this meeting in saying that as the 
time has come when Mr. Burr feels that the whole business has almost 
outgrown one person, and his own health is suffering, we could not 
wish for a better chairman than the Marquess of Winchester. We all 
wish to assure him of our appreciation of his presence here this afternoon 
snd that we are really grateful to know that he will be our chairman in 
future. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. Gompertz seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rodocanachi: As an independent shareholder, I wish to put forward 
& proposal to add to the vote of thanks to the Chairman a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Burr for his very able and lucid explanation of the scheme of 
the new company. (Applause.) = 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and, the Chairman having 
returned thanks, the proceedings terminated. 


FORESTAL LAND TIMBER & RAILWAYS, 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


Tue sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land Timber and 
Railways Company, Ltd., was held on Monday, Mr. Charles E, Gunther, 
the Chairman, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. G. Mills) read the notices. 

The Chairman, having expressed deep sorrow at the lose of two 
co.leagues, Mr. Edimann and Mr. Albert Harteneck, said: I suppose 
you will take the reports and accounts as read, and I feel certain 
that, after perusing the figures, you will have found the results extremely 
gratifying, for, after writing off depreciations, general charges in the 
Argentine, managers’ commissions, &c., amounting to £157,777, there 
remains a baiance of profits of £429,314, an increase of £24,408 over the 
corresponding figure for the year 1910. After providing for interest on 
Debentures, London office expenses, and the amount carried to reserve 
account, there is available for distribution the sum of £365,513, an 
increase of close on £47,000 over the net results of the previous year, 
as last year we had still to provide a sum of £24,000 balance of discount 
on Debentures. These figures will allow of a distribution of 14 per 
cent. on the Preference shares and 24 per cent. on the Ordinary shares 
for the year 1911, of which 6 per cent. on each class hae already been 
paid, and wiil then leave to be carried forward to the credit of Preference 
shareholders £18,799, and to the credit of the holders of Ordinary shares 
£56,314. I am happy to be able to tell you that, eo far, the businese 
of the current year has been approximately normal. At the same time, 
in an industrial business like ours, it ie always well to have a good 
balance in hand, so as to be prepared for the fluctuations which may 
from time to time arise, and then such a fund comes in very usefully 
for the equalisation of dividends. Unfortunately, this increase of pro- 
duction coincided with a severe crisis in the leather industry in the 
United States, and also with a decrease of activity in the European 
tanneries. In order to meet this condition of things, and to restrict 
production Within the limits of imimediate consumption, we have tem- 
porarily closetl down the Calchaqui factory. We have no doubt, and 
signs are already forthcoming, that the leather industry will regain 
its previous prosperity and that the consumption of quebracho extract 
will not only return to its former level, but will be greatly increased. 
When that time comes this Company will reap the full benefit of the 
increased output from the Villa Ana factory, and coud again utilise, 
at very short notice, the Calchaqui factory. As a compensation for 
the loss of profits resulting from the temporary closing of the Calchaqui 
factory, we have entered into important contracts for the supply of 
sleepers to the Great Southern, Central Argentine, and other railways. 
We have considerably added to our holdings in leasehold as well ae 
freehold forests, so that not only have our reserves of wocd not suffered 
by the yearly heavy cuttings, -but our reserves are larger than ever. 
As I told you last year, we shall take advantage of any opportunities 
that occur of disposing, for agricultural and co.onisation purposes, of 
blocks of land from which timber has been cut. Our farms continue 
to give progressive results. I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report of 
the directors and the accounts of the Company for the year ended 
31 December, 1911, as now presented, be and the same are hereby 
received, approved, and adopted.” 

Baron Emile B, d’Erlanger seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 
DIVIDENDS. 

The Chairman next proposed: ‘“‘ That there be paid upon the 750,000 
Preference shares of the Company, Nos. 1/500,000, 1,000,001/1,050,000, 
1,100,001 /1,150,000, 1,200,001 /1,350,000, a final dividend of 8 per cent. (less 
income tax), making, with the two interim dividends of 3 per cent. 
each already paid, 14 per cent. for the year, and that the balance of 
£18,779 Cs. 10d. be carried forward to the credit of the holders of Pre- 
ference shares. Further, that there be paid upon the 750,600 Ordinary 
shares of the Company, Nos. 500,001/1,000,000, 1,060,001 /1,100,000, 1,050,001/ 
1,200,000, 1,450,061/1,600,000, a final dividend of 18 per cent. (less income 
tax), making, with the 6 per cent. interim dividend already paid, 


per- 
cent. for the year, and that the balance of £56,314 17s. 10d. be carried 


forward to the credit of the holders of Ordinary shares. That the said 
dividends be paid on 26 June next to shareholders registered at this 
date, 17 June.” 

Mr. Leon Rueff seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the members of the local 


board _and to the Company’s representatives and staffs, both in the 
Argentine and in Europe, and a similar compliment to the Chairman and_ 


directors closed the proceedings. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


(EASTERN). 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


THe Twent*th Ordinary General Meeting of Boots Cash Chemists 
(Eastern), Limited, was held on Tuesday, Sir Jesse Boot (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alexander L. Milne) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: This is the twentieth annual meeting, so that next 
year the company will attain its majority. You will note from the report 
sent out to you that we have had a satisfactory year. We have brought 
up the contingency fund to £8000, added £1000 to the freehold reserve 
fund, and increased the carry forward by £1268, bringing it up to 

£12,568, as against £11,000 required ta pay one year's Preference 
dividends. This for ourselves. Now, as to our employees. We have 
been able to bring the provident fund up to £21,000. In addition to this 
fund, and some profit-sharing plans which we have had for some years 
in operation, we propose adding another scheme, Which we feel gure will 
give great satisfaction to our managers. We have all along been desirous 
that our men, especially the managers of the branches, should feel 
continually a more personal and proprietary interest in the business. 
By their industry and zeal they can give us immense help in increasing 
and consolidating our trade, and we are always anxious on our part to 
do all we can to recognise their efforts. A large number of our 
managers are shareholders with us. Some have quite a considerab.e 
holding, and to further encourage them to take up shares, and as part 
of our profit-sharing plans, we have been considering a scheme which 
would put them at a greater advantage in taking up shares. It is 
this: “That this year, both in this company and all the associated 
companies, I propose to pay branch managers on all shares held for 
twelve months on March Ust, 1912, at present standing in their own or 
in their wives’ names, a bonus of 2} per cent., which is equal to a 
bonus dividend of that amount. Each of the associated companies will 
pay the 2} per cent. bonus on any of its shares held by any branch 
manager or the Wife of any branch manager of any of the companies. 
I hope, and I quite think, that we shall be able to continue this policy 
annually.” I do not contemplate paying this bonus on shares taken up 
in the future at the rate of more than 100 shares per annum, or 5CO in 
all for each person, for the start at any rate, but I hope it will come to 
be a big thing in time. With respect to the National Insurance Act. 
This company, in conjunction with our other associated companies, has 
set on foot an approved society for the employees. Out of 7000 over 6000 
signified their intention to become members. We feel eure that by 
forming our own approved insurance society we shall be able to benefit 
our employees, and we trust that for any extra sum we may have to 
pay we shall be in some measure recouped by the increased health and 
working powers of the staff. I do not think I need say any more at 
the moment, and conclude by moving: ‘“ That the accounts be received 
and the distribution of the profits as recommended in the printed réport 
be and is hereby adopted.” 

Sir James Duckworth said he had gneat pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, which was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Parsons said he Was more and more confirmed in his belief in the 
prosperity of the company. One of the features of the business was that 
the growth had not been spasmodic. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Board, and the 
Chairman, in acknowledging the comp iment, said they hoped to maintain 
the standard which they had reached. . 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


AN ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the British Electric Traction 
Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday, Mr. Emile Garcke, M.I.E.E. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles H. Dade, F.C.I.S.) having read the notices, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that they could not fail to produce on the minds of anyone who carefully 
perused them an impression of the magnitude of the business’ the 
company were carrying on and of the inherent soundness of the enter- 
prise. The only regrettable conclusion to be drawn from the documents 
was that the business was not as profitable as it deserved to be, having 
regard to the important services which they rendered to the public. 
The average profit made by all the electricity supply undertakings in the 
Tnited Kingdom was 4.3 per cent., while the profit made by their elec- 
tricity supply undertaking was 4.4 per cent. The average profit made by 
all the electric traction undertakings in the United Kingdom was 3.8 per 
cent., while the profit on their tramways was 3.54 per cent. The net profit 
earned by all the federated companies was £708,060, an increase of £86,000, 
and the amount placed to reserve and carried forward by all the com- 
panies was £247,000, an increase over the preceding year of £25,000. The 
net prefit made by the company was £176,0C0, an increase of £26,000, 
and the amount placed to reserve or written off by the company was 
£59,000, or an increase of £23,600, so that altogether no less than £308,000 
had been reserved by the company and its associated companies out of 
last year’s aggregate profits of £/08,000. The federated companies were 
now engaged in an exhaustive examination of the whole question of 
reserve. On this occasion the directors could not do otherwise than apply 
all the surplus profits, after paying the per cent. dividend on the 
Cumulative Preference stock, to placing their house in order. They 
might have paid a small dividend on the Seven per Cent. Preference 
stock, but by not doing so they were able to present a better balance 
sheet, and the directors felt that on this occasion the right thing to do 
in the best interests of the company was that all items not strictly 
represented by tangible assets should be eliminated as far as necessary, 
so that the whole of the reserve could be made applicable towards meet- 
ing the depreciation on investments and undertakings. One good feature 
presented by the item of investments this year was that the proportion 
of investments which was unproductive had been reduced by £160,000, 
and the market value of those investments which were quoted was £48,800 
higher. But the most satisfactory feature was the increase in the aver- 
age yield. This year it was 3.77 per cent. on the total cost of their 
investments, after deducting the reserve, and this figure compared 
with 3.1 per cent. for 1910. With regard to their federated companies, 
some important developments have taken place. The Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Tramways, Ltd., which now paid 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
worked an important system of tram and light railways in Middlesex, 
and it was now engeged in arranging with the London County Council 
for through running of cars right into London. Another development of 
importance in connection with this undertaking was that t ey had 
decided to Fun motor omnibuses through London in connection with their 
tramways. The North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company, 
which worked in conjunction with the Metropolitan Electric Tramways 
Company, was increasing its business most satisfactorily, and for the past 
year had paid a dividend of 9 per cent. on its Ordinary shares. In this 
undertaking they possessed a valuable property which they held in 
perpetuity. They were looking abroad for new enterprises, and during 
the past year they had acquired, jointly with some financial friends, an 
important interest in the British Canadian Power Company, which 
supplied power to the rich silver-producing district near Cobalt; in 
Canada. They were at present engaged in developing the business, and 
next year would probably make an issue of capital. With regard to the 
City of Birmingham Company, this company has been accumulating large 


resources, amounting to between £600,000 and £700,000, for several 
years, and had established a profitable investment business. It had been 
decided to form a new company called the Electrical and Industrial 
Company to take over the investments of this company, and their 
federated companies, which held the shares, would receive shares in 
the new company of a higher value than the shares which 
it held in the City of Birmingham Tramways Company, but the appre- 
ciation in the value of these shares would be treated as a profit on 
capital account, and not as profit on revenue account available for 
dividend. ‘The dark cloud on the industrial horizon at present was the 
continued unrest in the labour world. They were suffering very greatly 
because they could not get prompt deliveries of raw materials as a 
result of the dislocation caused by the coal strike a few months ago, and 
they had to pay more, not only for coal, but also for other materials. 
Mr. G. Todd Symons seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 


LIMITED, 


CHARRON, 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS, 


Tue Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Charron, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, Mr. D. Valziei (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: The expenditure shown by the profit and loss 
account is about normal, and in keeping with the volume of business 
transacted; in the aggregate the expenses are about £900 less than 
for the previous year. The gross promt, exclusive of transfer fees and 
dividends on investments, amounts to £119,361 88. 10d., as against 
£115,994 7s. Sd. last year, an increase in favour of this year of 
£5507 1s. 1d., while the net profit carricd to the present balance sheet 
shows an increase over last year of £5941 5s. 2d. The general manager 
has given me particulars of the Working and progress of your affaire 
to the end of last month (May), and 1 may say that the period of six 
months which this covers is more than eatistactory. The turnover for the 
period in question is 522,000 francs higher than that reached during the 
same period for the previous year, although, as there was every reason 
to expect, the number of cars sold for cab services has naturally con- 
siderably decreased. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the company benefits much more by the sale of private cars than 
by the wholesa.e manufacture cf vehicles for commercial purposes. As 
a matter of information, it may interest you to know the comparison of 
the number of cars sold out of our factory. Our deliveries in France of 
private vehicles have risen from 110 for the six months ending May Xth, 
1910, to 174 for the six months ending May Cth, 1912. Our deliveries 
in foreign countries of vehic.es for private use for the same comparative 
periods have risen from 74 in 1910 to 249 in 1912, while cabs have 
decreased from 229 in 1911 to 115 in 192. it will thus be seen that our 
business is expanding and improving very considerably in the direction of 
private vehicles. The average sale price of our chassis for the present 
year is, roughly speaking, 495 fr. per car higher than in 1911, in spite 
of the fall in prices, which is almost general with our competitors in 
France and abroad, and, in spite of all the efforts by other countries to 
take from us the important position we hold in the world’s markets, we 
have succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations in expanding our 
business in foreign countries, Which is borne out by the figures 1 have 
just given you as to the increase of sales. Everything points to our 
continued prosperity in this direction. In the course of the last few 
months we have entered into some extremely advantageous contracts, 
particularly for India, and we have renewed on excellent terms the 
‘contracts which bind us with most of our foreign agente, with whom we 
continue to have the closest and most cordial relations. New ground 
is being continually opened up for the motor-car industry, and your 
company has been one of the first to participate in the considerably 
increased number of automobiles exported from France to South America. 
We have also signed some favourable contracts in Roumania and Hungary, 
and our efforts to obtain an even greater number of agents im France have 
been so euccessful that we have every hope of a continuance of prosperity 
and a consequent considerable development in the affairs of the company. 

No questions being asked, the Chairman formally moved the adoption 

port and accounts. : 
“in = Nagelmackers seconded the resolution, which was carried 
hairman next moved: “That the interim dividend paid on 
2th last of 3} the Preferred Ordinary share capital 

avilliem Bell seconded the motion, and it was unanimously agreed 


ivi the Preferred 
i Iso pro : “ That the final dividend on the Prefe 
“of 3 making, with the interim dividend of 
34 per cent. previously paid, a total dividend of 7 r cent. in Seapess 
of the year ending November 3Cth, 1911, be and is heréby declared payable 
0 nel by Mr. Nagelmackers and carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman ended the meeting. 


LIPTON, LIMITED. 


eeting of the shareholders of Lipton, Limited, was 

raid J. Lipton, Bart., the Chairman, 
“The Chairman said: When we met here a year ago I ventured 

. s the hope that when we again came together we should be in a 
position to rejoice in an improved and hope 
able and satisfactory development of our business. at 

-alised, notwithstanding the industrial unres 

the year. Our trading profits for the yous 
how an increase of £48,645, and we have also reduced the oO 
expenses by £3,000; provision for bad debts is £1,000 less, which, = ; 
the reduction in the interest of the Savings Bank Account, makes a = 
improvement of over £53,000 for the year, or more than £1,000 per _ 
This, 1 think, can only be regarded as eminently satisfactory an ! 
couraging. The results mentioned have enabled us to place to deprecia m4 
no less a sum than £51,341, as against £4,810 for the previous me. Ss 
increase of £46,531. There has been a very considerable increase in the 
total volume of our business, as our sales during the year under — 
show something like 12 per cent. more than in the previous year, and : 
am pleased to say that since the commencement of the present "eo 
year our total sales are higher than at any corresponding period of the 
company’s existence. Our tea trade has assumed very large ——— 
which is a proof that the Lipton standard of quality is appreciate 
in all parts of the world. Our trade in the East afso continues to make 
satisfactory progress, and the arrangements which we are making will 
enable us to still further increase our business in that part of the world. 
Our properties in Ceylon, I am glad to say, have been kept, as usual, 
in excellent condition, and the results therefrom have been entirely 
satisfactory. From what I have said you will see that we have every: 
justification for anticipating a further improvement in the results for the 
current year, and I shall be greatly disappointed if we are not able to 
show you, a year hence, a still more satisfactory balance sheet, if we do 
not even beat all existing records of the company. I beg to move the 
adoption of tle report and balance sheet, and that a further dividend 
on the Ordinary shares be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
for the last half-year, and that the balance of £14,156 48. 6d. be carried - 
forward. : 
The resolution was duly carried, and the meeting concluded with a vote 


of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Cambridge University Press 


The Cambridge Modern History | 


Vol. XIII. Genealogical Tables and Lists, and General Index. 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., G. W. 
PROTHERO, Litt.D., F.B.A., and STANLEY LEATHES, 
M.A., C.B. 

“The present volume is a veritable clue to the inter- 
pretation of the complicated and far-reaching contents of its 
predecessors, and in saying that we have perhaps sufficiently 

Poyal 8vo _indicated that it is a boon of the utmost value to all who 
16s net consult the work. Many of the genealogical tables give in 
tabular form information which is not to be found elsewhere 
—at all events without ransacking a great many books of 

reference.” —Standard 


The Cambridge Modern History Atlas 
Edited} by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., G. W. 
PROTHERO, Litt.D., F.B.A., and STANLEY LEATHES, 
M.A.,C.B. Assisted by E. A. BENIANS, M.A. Containing 
141 Maps, the majority of which are coloured, with a full index, 
and an Introduction by E. A. BENIANS, with indexes of 
the maps described and of the local names mentioned therein. 

The general idea of the A ¢/as is to illustrate, in a series 


of maps of Europe and of its different countries, as well 
as of other parts of the world associated with the progress 


of European history, the course of events by which the 
Royal 8vo Europe of the fifteenth century has been transformed into 


258 net the Europe of the present a The arrangement of the | 
maps follows, so far as possible, the order of the narrative 
To in The Cambridge Modern History, and an endeavour has 


subscribers been made to insert all the place names that occur in it. 
12s 6d net At the same time the entive series is designed to stand by 
itself as an Atlas of Modern History. The historical 
introduction traces the course of the territorial changes 
and explains the purpose of each map. A detailed prospectus 
giving full particulars of the volume will be sent on application. 


The Collected Papers of Frederic 
William Maitland, Downing Pro- 


fessor of the Laws of England 
Edited by H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. In three volumes. 


“* Few reputations could support the complete publication 
of occasional work, but Maitland’s is an exception... . 
Indeed, it might be argued that one might get a better idea 
of the gifts of one of the greatest scholars and historians that 
Demy 8vo England has produced from this miscellany than from his 
gos net more elaborate works. It enables us to understand the 
incomparable lightness and freshness of his mind ; that 
delicate logic of his which is a form of humour ; the breadth 
and variety of his interests; and, not least, his mastery of 
the English tongue."—Sfectator 


The Cambridge Manuals 
Under the General Editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 

A series of small volumes on literary, scientific, and other subjects, 
dealing with various aspects of thought, and describing the results of the 
most recent research. Each volume is specially written by an acknow- 
ledged authority who is at pains to make his views intelligible to those who 

ve no previous acquaintance with his subject. 


Fifteen new volumes published in 1912. 
The Ballad in Literature. By T. F. 


HENDERSON, 
The Origin of Earthquakes. By C. 
Davison, Sc.D., F.G.S. 
Goethe and the Twentieth Century. By | 
Professor J. G. ROBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. —~ | 
A History of Civilization in Palestine, By | 
Professor R. A. S. MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. | 
Rocks and their Origins, By Professor | 
G. A. J. Coie. 
Life in the Medieval University. By 
Royal 16mo R. S. Rait, M.A. | 
Spiders. By C. Warsurron, M.A. | 
osédnet Amcient Assyria. By Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, 
in lambskin Litt. D. | 
The Troubadours, By Rev. H. J. CHayror, 
the 
Methodism. By Rev. H. B. WorKMAN, D.Lit. | 
Prehistoric Man. By W. L. H. Duckworrn, 
M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
The Migration of Birds. By T. A. Cowarn. 
The Natural History of Clay. By ALrrep 
B. SEARLE. 
Earthworms and their Allies. By Frank 
E. BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
The Modern Locomotive. By C. Epcar 
ALLEN, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
An illustrated prospectus, givi ] i i ji 


a number, will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard S| 
to F, Dept., at the address given below. P postcard addressed 


The Cambridge Medieval History 
Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Edited by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A. and J. P. 
WHITNEY, B.D. VolumelI. The Christian Roman Empire 
and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms. With a 
portfolio of Maps. 

“The ‘Cambridge Medieval History’ is designed asa 
companion to the ‘Cambridge Modern omen and the 
present volume is the first instalment of a series w nich already 

romises to be no less notable. . There will certainly 

Royal 8vo Be nothing in the English language to compare with it in its 

20s net comprehensive survey of the various departments of European 
history during the Middle Ages. .. . The reader is conscious 

all through the volume of being under the guidance of men 

who have gone straight to the original sources, and are able 


to present the results of the most recent research.” 
Glasgow Herald 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature 
Volume VIII. The Age of Dryden. Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. 


“It has the best qualities of a guide; it takes the reader 
by the right road to his destination, and leaves him to invent 
Royal vo _his own adjectives for the view.... These chapters do not 
gs net set out to be first-rate literary criticism. Such criticism deals 
with literature in terms of life. They succeed in being 
something different, something much more needed at the 

present time, first-rate literary history.” — Zimes 


Themis: a Study of the Social Origins 


of Greek Religion 

By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Hon. LL.D., Hon. D. Litt. 
With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek 
Tragedy, by Professor GILBERT MURRAY, and a Chapter 
on the Origin of the Olympic Games, by Mr. F. N. 
CORNFORD. With 152 Illustrations. 


‘* Miss Harrison has written a work which is likely to 
last long as a monument both of her wide range of classical 
scholarship and of her sympathetic insight into primitive 
conditions of mind and society. It is a book not only learned 

Demy 8vo Lut also instinct with a soul. Moreover, as every notable 
158 net creation must be, the book is revolutionary.... Miss 
Harrison’s book sets out to explain the newly-discovered 
Hymn of the Kouretes, and, in the course of a search for 
analogies and illustrations, achieves a wide circuit and sur- 
vey of the more primitive forms of Greek religion.” 
Athenaeum 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism 


and Theism 

The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews in the years 1907-10 by JAMES WARD, Sc.D., 
Hon. LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, 


Cambridge. 

‘The discussion is conducted from first to last with that 
massive ability and singular lucidity which are characteristic 
of all Dr. Ward's philosophical writing, and is further —— 

Die Seo up by a wealth of felicitous illustration. . . . Dr. Ward does 
pt pA it not come before his readers as a professed apologist for 
Christianity, but no weightier contribution has been made 
of recent years to Christian apologetics on its philosophical 
side than is contained in the high argument of his book.” 
Glatgow Herald 


The Vitality of Platonism, and other 


Essays 

By JAMES ADAM, Litt.D., late Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Edited by his wife, 
ADELA MARION ADAM. 


** The volume, indeed, is full throughout of the erudition 
of a scholar steeped in the culture of the ancient world ; but 
what strikes us still more as we read it is the ardour of the 

Demy 8vo spirit it breathes, the quality which above all others made 
7s 6d net James Adam the inspiring and inspired teacher he was. 
oa With its learning, enthusiasm, and fine handling of 
lofty themes, this volume is, in a word, worthy of its author.” 

: Athenaum 


The Journal of George Fox 
Edited from the MSS. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.A. 
In two volumes. With two portraits and three facsimiles. 


‘We find it impossible to indicate a tithe of what there 
is of interest, both for history and character, now for the 
first time brought to the light. High praise is due to the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press not only for their 
enterprise in producing this authoritative edition, but also 
for the beautiful setting and form of the work. As to Mr. 
Penney’s labours, we can truthfully say that outside classical 
scholarship we have hardly met such learned and faultless 
editing.” — A thenaum 
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New complete catalogue, 180 pp., post free on application, 


London 
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